6d 



Steps 
2 
4 



PUPIL STAmNC REPORT Date 



Student Kaoe^ 
Home School 



Present grade ox plecement^ 
Cftae Manage r 



Puicpose of Staffing 



Student No* 



Present School or Setting 



^Rcg. daaaroow Tchr*/Couns< 
Scho'ol Phone 



In Attendance: 



Directions: Briefly sutwttrite aeeting deliberations. Include (1) Cist of dis 
cussibn and (2) decisions (including tasks assigned for the future and those 
responsible for tasks }« ^ ' , 



\ 
\ 



J>£«, i' u>.^^n: : (3 copies ): . ' ' ' 

Ji&fy 2 - Special Case file 

C<^ 2 T Studantia em film t : . ■ 

] €^ t oo I Page 2 



5 
20 



V ■ 

PARENT JWVOLVEMENT 
Referral and Assessment 



The reasons for referral of roy chirfly " ' . . , have been 

explained to roe. Recommended assessment acclvlcles have also been explained. I 
understand. that upon completion of these assessment activities I will have an oppor- 
tunity to review Che results and participate in, further planning. 



Reason for Referral 



Recommended Assessment Activities 



Assessment Results: How used? 



Assessor Naiiie(s)« Approximate Date(s), and Probable Locations 
Please check one : 

I approve of this refferral and give my permission for these assessment activities, 
I do not approve of this referral and do not give my permission for these asscss- 
nent activities. ^ 

Disapproval and diifference of opinion (of this referral and these assessment 
activities). 

It is requested that a conciliation conference be held within 10 school days of 
this date with respect to this case. 

\ ' ■ ■ ' " '< , 

Difference of Opinion: 



Sigrad — . L ./ - . . - ' Date 

Date 



Parent or Guardian 


Classroom Teacher/Counselor 








School Administrator 









Disposition . '(o copx-ss) 
■ Copy 2 Case file 
; . Copj 2 — '?ar«tx ts 



to 



Date 



Datr 
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8d 



Steps 
11 
20 



Elementary 



Name of ScudenC_ 



Description and Intcrprecaclon 
" (follow outline) 



A. Classroom Teacher' 




1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 



5. 
6. 



Signed^ 



Date 



Mental and Physical Status 
Emotional-Social Status 
Environmental Status (Home and Family) 
Educational 'Status Emphasizing Reading 

a. Word analysis strengths and weaknesses 

b. Comprehension strengths and weaknesses ; 
<: . • Leve Is o f a ch i evemcn t 

Attitudes (towards reading) y/ 

Fluency, phrasing, speed« reading hatjlts 
f. Skill knowledge vs. its appllcatlo^i^ . 
Other education status (strengths ^in4$Waknesses in other academic areas Includ- 
ing arithmetic, spelling, handwritir^, lan^aage , -science, and social studies). 
A Summary and Interpretation (Sum ^p the above .information. You may then wish 
to conclude with your own views a* to neecied treatment, causes, etc.) 

■ ■ ■ ■ '. 2il - • 



Note; 



We cannot deal with a child'/ needs without a broad look at the child and 
the context within which he '/she exists. We, therefore ask each important 
person in this ihild's scf^^ol life to give us descriptive .inforraatioa that 
will enable us to truly ^derstand and have a feeJjing for him/her. The ^ 
areas (above) are those ^^o which you need to respond. Be complete and brief 
and follow the outline /Mf^ you have nothing to contribute for an item^^, 'num- 
ber it and leaveMt bJ'^^k. Attach reports, papers, etc. , that may be of use 
in making decisions to this child. 



Page A 



Step^ 
10 



Eleinentary 



Name of Student^ 



/■■' 

B. Principal 



Description and Interpretation 
(follow outline) 



1. 

3. 
4. 



5. 
6. 



Signed^ 

9 

Daee 



Hentalaad Physical Status 
Emotional-Social Status 
EnVlrbnmcntal Status (Home and Family) 
Educational-Status Emphasizing Reading 

Word analysis st engths anc weaknesses 
bi Conprehensioti sirpngths and weaknesses 
c. Levels of achiiavjrent • 
d: Attitudes (towaru 3 reading) 
e. Fluency, phraslnjc- stjoed, reading habits 

£. Skill knowledge i ts application . ^ 

eluding arithmetic .pelllng. handwriting, language, science, and "Vd^^^J- 
A Sumaanr and Inccrv -etatlon (Sum up the above infonnation. You may then wish 
to conclude with V..V 



r own views as to needed treatment, causes, etc.) 



Note: Ue cannot 



deal wii h a child's needs without a broad ^1^ the child and the 
cont«t within which he/she exists. We therefore ask each ^"P?"*"? J"^^" 
in this child's school life to give us descriptive information that will en 
Sle ro truly understand and have a feeling for hinr/her The ^-''^j'^^^ 
are to which you need to respond. Be. complete and brief and follow the 

outUrw. If 'you have nothing to contribute for an item. ^ 
Tt blZk. Attach reports, papers, etc.. , that may be of|use in making decision 
relatlve-'to this^child, / . , , ■ ' ./ 

Paeen 



IQd 



Steps 
11 
20 



Elementary * 



Rame of Student 



Description :and Interpretation 
(follow outline)^ 



C. Psychologist (It is assumed that a full psychological evaluation of this child 
wll]^ be done 'in the near future — if not already completed — and 
a copy of the report forwarded to Learning Services. In the mean- 
time, a brief reaction to each of the items in. the outline below 
* Is essential with particular emphasis .on specific educatloraliy 
relevant factors in the child's f unctipnlng, ) 



1, Mental and Physical Status 
2* Emptlonal-Soclal- Status 
3. Environmental Status (Home and Family) 
4., Educational Status Emphasizing Reading 

a. Word analysis strengths and weaknesses 

b. Comprehension strengths and weaknesses 
c* Levels of achievement 
d. Attitudes (towards reading) 
e» . Fluency, phrasing,^ speed, reading habits 
f. Skill knowledge vs. its application ^ 

5; Other educational status (strengths and weaknesses in other academic arees in- 
cluding arithmetic, spelling, handwriting, language, science, and social studies). 

'6. A Summary and Interpretation (Sum up the above information. You may then wish 
to conclude with your own views as to needed treatment, causes, etc.) 



Slgned_ 
Dated 



Note: We cannot deal with a child's needs without a broad look at the child and t'^e 
context within which he/she CLXists, We therefore ask each Important person in 
this child's school life to give us descriptive information that will enable . 
us to truly understand and have a feeling for him/her. The areas (above) are 
those to which you need to respond. Be complete and brief and follow the out-, 
line. If you have nothing to contribute for an item, number it and leave it \ 
blank. Attach reports, papers, etc., that may be of use in making' decisions 
relative to this child. 
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bccps 

11 

20 



i< Klcmcntary 



Name of Student 



Description and Inrerpretation - 
(follow outllnO 



D. Social Worker (It is assumed that a full spclal worker evaluation of this child 
and his or her home situation will be done in the near future — 
If -not already completed — and a copy of the report forwarded to 
, liearning Services. In the mean time ^^a brief reaction to each or 

the items in the outline below Is essential, with particular em- 
phasis on specific etiucationally relevant factors in the chilci*s 
functioning.) 



1. Mental and Physical Statuii 

2. Emotional-Social Status. 

3. Environmental Status (Home and Family) 

4. Educational Status Emphasizing Reading 

a. Word analysis strengths and weaknessi.^s 

b. Comprehension strengths and weaknesses 

c. Levels of achlevemcttt 
^d• Attitudes (towards reading) L 

e. Fluency, phrasing ^ speed, reading habits 

f. Skiir knowledge vs. its application 
,5. Other ieducatipnal status (strengths, and weaknesses in other academic areas in- 
cluding arithmetic,: spel ling v handwriting, language, science, and social studics]l 

6; A Summary and Interpret 2- tori (Sum up the above information. You may then .'Ish 
to conclude with' your ot«*-* views as to needed treatment, causes, etc.) 



Signed^ 
Date 



Mote: We cannot deal rrf t ' viilld's needs without a broad look at the child and the 
context within whicn lie /she exists. .We theief ore ask' each important person in 
' this child's school lire to give us descriptive Information that will enable 
us : to truly under sta:td a:!d have a feeing for him or her. The areas (above) 
are those to which you need to respond. Be Cjpmplete and brief and follow the 
outline* If yo'i have nothing to contribute for an item, number it and leave ' 
■ Ic^ blank. Attach report^, oapers, etc. ^ that may be of use in making decisions 
relative to this child. 
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138 



12q 

Steps 

11 
20 



Elementary 



Name of Student^ 



Description ond Interpretation 
(Follow outline} 



E. Nurse (Please Include results of vision. and hearing screening and most recent 
physical exami^jat ion (s) including dates, as well as other signifi cant 
information about health, physical, and nutritional status.) 



1. Mental and Physical Status 

2. Emotional-Social' Status 

3. Environmental Status (Home and Family) 

4. Educational Status Emphasizing Reading 

a. Word analysis strengths and weaknesses 

b. Comprehension strengths and weaknesses 

c. Levels of achievement ^ 
" d. Attitudes (towards reading^ 

e. Fluency, phrasing, speed, reading habits 

f. Skill knowledge vs. its application 

5. . Other educatioi status (strengths and weaknesses in other academic areas includ- 

^ing arithmetic, spelling, handwriting, language, science, and social studies) . 

6. A Summary and Interpretation -^Sum u;. the above information. You may then wish 
to conclude with your own views as to needed treatment, causes, etc.) 



Signed 



Date 



Note: We cannot deal with a child's needs without a broad look at the child and the 

context within which he/she exists. We therefore ask each important person in 

this chiid's school life to give us descriptive information that will enable 

us to . truly Understand and have a feeling for him or hct. The areas (above) 

are those to 'which Jrou need to respond- Be complete and brief and. follow the . 

outline. If you have nothing to contribute for an item, number It and leave 

it blank. Attach reports, papers, etc., that may be of use. in making decisions 

relative to this child. / i " 
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13d 



Seeps 
11 ' 
20 



{Eleroencary 



Name of Scudenc 



Dcscrlpclon and. Inccrprecacion 
(follow outline) 



F. Other "Team MeWbor(s) (appropriate to this case) 

(e.g., Instructional Assistant , Speech Clinician, etc.) 



.J 



1. Meotal and Physical Status 

2. Emotional-Social Status 

3. Environmental Status (Home apA Family) 

4. Educational Status Emphasizing Reading 

a. Word analysis strengths and weaknesses 

b. Comprehension strengths and veaknesses 
. c. Levels of* achievement 

d. Attitudes (Rewards reading) 

e. Fluency, phrasing, speed, reading habits 

f. .Skill knowledge vs. itsiapplic^ 

5. Other educational status (strengths and weaknesses in other academic areas in- 
cluding arlthmcticv spelling; banc /ritl science, and social studios). 

6. A Summary and Interpretation (Sua lip the above information. You may then wish 
to conclude with your own views as to, needed causes, etc.) 



Signed 



Date 



Note: We cannot deal with' a broad look at the child ind the, 

context within which he/she exists. We therefore ask each imporcant porson la 
this child's school life to descriptive information th^t will enable 

us to truly understand and have a fee^ for him/her. The areas (abtvttp) are 
those to which you' need to respond. Be complete and brief and '^ifollow the uuc- 
llne. ; If yoii have nothing^ t^ Item, numbcflip, and leave it 

blank. : Attach reports; papers, etc. , that may be of use in making decisions 
relative to this child. \ 



14d 



Seeps 
11 
20 



Elementary 



Description and Interpretation 
(follow outline) 



C* Psrcoc 



Please write any comments about your child's personality, attitudes, behavior, 
and achievement which you believe would be helpful in our team analysis. 



Signed_ 
Date 
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ISd 



stops 
11 
20 * 



Elcmontnry 



Description and Interpretation 



Student 



Please describe yourself and your needs in your own vords^ Include special 
help you think others could give you. 



Signed^ 
Date 
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16d 




Klewentary 



f 



I. Educaclonal Analysis \ 

— Attach all aducaclonal analysis mater|,ai:^^^ Rcporc of Educacl6nal 

Analysis will be cyped from drafc ac cime of ^review of Special Education (Seep 
^15) and one copy inserted with ch is page ac chac cime. 

, — An additional statement (on this page) may also be appropriate (but not^^ncces- 
•ary). 




ASSESSMENT R£VIEV AND. NEEDS DETERMINATION 
(Upon compl«tioni nust bo attached to page 14 and boch pages of It?,) 



17d 



Student Name S chool * Crad e 

Dat e ' 

TEAK (SMBERS participating in Aaacttimcnt ^Review, Needs Decermlnation, Level and Type o£ Service 
Need, and Least Restrictive Alternative Statenenc (all parts of Step 12) 

Nana Title Nave Title 



ASSESSMENT REVIEW AND NEEDS DETER>a;iATION (Statements In this section should be a complete, concise 
summary of observations and formal assessments and statements ^made by child study. team.) 

1. Sunmary of Strengths (Describe strengths and areas 'Vhlch permit the student to be Integrated 
succosifully with regular studcntsY Speech clinicians comment on speech and language 8trength&) 



Special Needs of Student (In particular, describe those needs of the student that cannot be met 
la the regular school program and require special education services.) . 



STATEMENT RE LEARNING DISABILITY (Complete only for LD cases.) This student has a specific learn- 
ing disability based on classroom (or other appropriate) observation and on evaluation (a report of 
vhlch is found in the case file). Student does not achieve at age or ability levels and presents 
a severe discrepancy between ability and achievement In one or more of seven basic areas* Such - 
disability is not primarllysthe result a visual/ hcarlngt or motor handicap; mental retardation; 
•motional disturbance; or er|vlronmental» cultural, or economic disadvantage. 
Ccrclfled by each team member (signatures necesiary) : ^ 



•V 



. ■ 1 


~ 


J 





(Team members not . signing must subuit a separate report justifying their cohclusions.) 

APPLICATION APPROPRIATiENESS > ' \ 

T his application for Special Education Services continues to be appropriate* Zf this is 
checked , continue with pages 14 and* 15 and with lEP. ' 

I t now appears that' this' application for Speciai. Education Services la inappropriate.'* 

Asse^^nent Revie^T and Needs, Determination do not . gubstantiate further referral and application 
for«special>ducation services (Note: Parent Involvement ^ Step 16 — muse still takeplace) 

If this is checked, no tiecd to complete next two pages (pages lA. and IS)* lEP muat still be ^ 
initiated, however (only Parts I, 11/111. and V of lEP are c^pleted, in this casi)* 

DCapositipn: (3 copies) ^"^^ ^ 
Cppt/ J — Costf film 



Copy 2 Pctrento {with XEP) 
Copy 3 



^ yearn" fiU * | I'ap.c 13 



204 



12 

n 



/$tud«nc 
f School • 



Dace 



Grade 



LEVEL AND WPE OF SERVICe NEED 
I ANT) LEAST RESTRICTIVE ALTER^^ 

{Up6n coopletlorii «ust be ottaiched to^page 13 oitA both i^6g«8 of IEP-) 

■ [■ • ■ •■' - • • \ ■ . 

LEVEL A!in5 TYPE OF SERVICB(S) NEED 



Scvlinict itt, r«taUr c-Utiroofift 
dllrtcc tptcUl «4uc«tidn f«nru««. 



11 



Jt»rf#«iM U • pftiMcr pl«et««Rt In 
•Mitlai Aivtce MPric* MiucMcr 

4om(««c« «ich oritur*' pl»etiwi)| in ' 

iKUtMC (M t»co r«ftiUr •4tteUi» 



. rot diUirtA md foiitA-^a 



// 



nil 



Othar apecial prbccduraa / eonaulcacion»' assistance, therapy, etc. previously, 
clirrently, or contcttipXaced relative \to this student and his/her problems (aside 
ttom District 2B1 Special Education Services outside agencies) , 

LE^t RESTRICTIVE ALTERNATIVE STATEMEjrr (Please give reasons why an equally appro- 
priate^ prograacoi^ld not be provided, to ^lDeet the student's edticatlonal needs in a 
less restrictive environuienc.) ' • 



Kapdsittonr (3 capxuB) C<^ I Caac fila/ Copy 2 



~ VcamU ttJith lEP) 



Page 



IXDXVXIMZAL KCOCATZON PROCRAM PLAK 
(Upon co«pl«cloQ« mUt b« ftuched pages 13» 1A« and I7«) 



12 
U 
2X 

I. r^^^ -fatentlfying Inforgatioo * . D«tc 

If STUDbiT HAHB . . ■ CSAOC 

.XX. XEP Sf fglnk Ke«b€r» \ 

:.: \ ; 'Ti^t* • VMM Tlrlt 



^ ^ — — — — — ^^^'^ '. ' 

IIX. Special Edueatilon Services CO be Provldad 

^* ^ ^Application got being made ac this clme (If chi» checked, eklp co Pare V) 

2. Type of Service Beg. Pete Uvel of Service - Daily No. Necessary Changes lii/P4srsonnel, 

' of Service Hrs. Aaclcipaccd Transp. , Facilities/ (alao 

/ duration of Service(see p, 14) scace if ocher chan hong school) 



3. Scaceaent Re Physical gducation . 

___Regular phy. ed. Af^>i*tive phv, ed. Ho 'phy« ed. required 

(If atudeac> prlnary placeoent vLU be in a special education progras for nore Chan 
.30 pereenc of che fcine, please ^^oeplece page 18«> . 

IV. Periodic Reviews and Beassessttsn gs: Teaaclve daces {Teem Rev. | Pfirene Inv. j Reassess. 
for cha nexc peri^lc reviews of chls case are - 
(Afthorl7cd>person «sy call for earlier rtviev.) 



jTesm Rev, j 



V* "Approval and VeVf ieaclon . y' ^ 

Im Vho clearly c;pcanunicacad this XEP,;itiferv^ to parents? „ 



■". . tide : Dete 

Approval or Disapproval Schoo l ■ School phone 

. Fl«asa'.eh«ek:c»(t«: ■•■ ' ■ ' ~ . . ■ " , . ■ '. ' 

j_._^JApproval of this Individual ,Sdueat;loa Progr^ 
_,_J>iaapproval of this Individual Sdu^c ion Frogratt F 

.;__>Sra«aeixt as to the inappcopriateness of, aead f err -Special Education Services 
,,^_l>i»approvaX or Disagraeaent and Dl^farenca of Opinion for chls Jo^ividual Educacion 

^Prograa Plan ox iMpproplriacanatfs df heed for Special £ducaclb« Services. 

Diff4bMea of Opinion: | •■■ ^ 



Parent or tSuardlaa^^ - ' , T"" ^ 



Dete 



Qasarodii Teacher /Counselor 



School AdAiaiscra^Qr 



Date 



Spacialist ^/ 
Student ^tthen . appropriate) 



Dste 



/ ' Date 



DUppaltlon: (3 copies} X Case flla; 2 — Parenta (w/ pp. 13 and 14); 3 — •^Teea*' file 



'Ih.'.''''/ 



lEP (continued") 

(Upon coBpletion, ouat be attached to pages 13/ U, nnd 16.) 



lyZ. Ung-raiigrGaU^:(^ and Hit) 



SyZi. Huflib«c o£ 8hort«tftn Ob^tctive(B)V 
p ; LongTAQge CrtterU for Attain; » ted 
I : Coals- 



Actlvltlei 



FarBon(a) 
Responaibla 



Ravlev/Adjuatnenca/ 
put come (data* and 
initial 



,1;" '■ , 



20 V 



iSiiiiiiiiiiSM 



21d 



seeps 
12 21 
16 22 



VIll. Complete this. section only vhen the student's primat7 placement will be In a 
special education program as defined In levels: 

4. Students with primary placement In an Intensive special education program 
In a neighborhood school with Integration Into regular education programs 
when appropriate. . 

5/ Students In nonresidential school for children and youth who are handi- 

' capped. ' ' , 

6. Students at a"" residential facility for. children and youth who are handl- 
capped. 

Describe the educatjsnal activities and involvement this student will have in the 
regular mainstream education program. (After completing this section, go back oo 
page 16 and complete the remainder of that page.) 



22d 



. PARENT INVOLVEMENT 
Pro grain Change . 



the recommended program change for my child ' ' ■ . ^ 

tasbicn explained to me. I understand the reasons for this change. 

. Change : 



Reasons fbr*;fhange 



^l approye of. this 'change. 

"*t dp not 'approve of^ this change 

^Disapproval and Difference of . Opinion (with respect to this change) 




(3 copteaJ 'Copy 2 — Case fCU» Copy 2 ~ Parenta Copy 3 7- '^Team'-Jt^ 




ERIC 



Steps 
21 
29 



REPORT OF PERIODIC REVIEW 



Date 



^ STUDENT NAME 



SCHOOL 



GRADE 



In attendance: 



Date of; last reylev/placement^ 



'^Most recent lEP continues to be appropriate . Comment on progress toward goals 
and objectives* ^ 



Most recent lEP does not continue to be appropriate (a new lEP must be prepared) 



Comment : 



Next Periodic Review scheduled for 



(date) 



NOTETO PARENT 'AND/OR RES JDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT: If you wish to. schedule a conference 
to discuss, this review repWs: please contact the school official whose signature -appears 
below to.make the necessary arrangements. i 



Name of school es9lpyee_ 



Signature^ 



Title 



_Addrf>ss and phone number'^ 



Di9po9iiion:^\(Z copies) ' , 
.'Cdpy 2 — Caae file 
Copy 2 — Parents 
rCopy -S'^r 'f'Tsam'' fits 



REQUEST FOR PARENT I EP APPROVAL . 
(To be used only when parents unable to meet vlch school officials.) 



RE: 



Date 



Student 



.Dear' Parent: . ' 

Attached to this letter is a copy of an Individual Educational. Plan (lEP) for the 
student named above. 

Since we are unable to meet with you personally, we ask you to examine the plan, 
indicate your approval or disapproval 9 and return t^o us by 



If ve do not hear from you by this date, we will proceed with the plan and program. 
If you have any questions, please contact me. \ 



Name V of. school employee 



Signature 



Title 



Address and phone number 



Kaposition: (2 eopieB) 
Copy 2 Cas^ file ■■^ 
Cppy 2 '^^^ Parmta " . 



PUBLICATIONS 



Institute for Research on Learning Dlsablllcles 
University of Minnesota 

The Institute Is not funded for the distribution of Its publications. 
Publications may be obtained for $3.«00 per document, a fee designed to 
cover printing and postage costs. Only checks and money orders payable 
to the University of Minnesota can be accepted. All orders must be pre- 
■ - paid. ■ 

Requests should be directed to: Editor, IRLD, 350 Elliott Hall; 
75 East River Road, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, MH 55455. 

Ysseldyke, J. E. Assessing the learning disabled youngster; The state 
of the art (Research Report ilo. 1). November, 1977. 

YHKcldykc, J. E., 7i Regan, R. R. Nondiscriminatory assessment and 
decision making (Monograph ;No. 7). February, 1979. 

Foster^^ G,;^i Algozzlne, B.:,' & Ysseldyke, J. Susceptibility to stereo- 
iiyjll!^^ 3); March, 1979. 

Algbzzlne, B. analysis of this d lsturblngness and acceptability of 

bohavtors as a function of-> diagno stic label (Research Report No. 4). 
* March,; 1979. \ . . 

Algozzlne, ^.B,, , /& McGrav, K. > Dlagnos tic testing ln^ mathematics! ^ An 
; extension of the ^PIAT? (Research ^Report No. 5) • March, 1979. 

. Deno, S . L A direct obiservatlon approach' to measuring ciassroom 

, behavior r Projcedures and application (Research Report No. 6). • - ' 
April,, 1979. . . > . , . - ' \ . 

Ysseldyke, J. E. , & Mlrkln, P. Proceedings /of xhe Minnesota roundr ' 
"table conference on assessment of learning disabled chlMrcn 
(Hondgi;;aph^ No. ■.8) v April^^^ v • . j , 

Somwaru, J. P. A nefr approach to the ^assessment of learning disabilities . 
(Monograph No. 9). Aprils 1979. ~' . _ - " 

Algozzlne, B. , Eq^gnone, Cvr^ M^ J. , Toward 

. defining discrepancies for sp^ An . • 

' analysis and altematlvcitt. (Research Report No. 7). June, 1979.- 

Algozzlne; B. Ilie disturbing child: A validation report (Research o 
^ Report No. 8).., June, 1979. , : . ^ j * - 



Note:, Monographs No. 1 r .6.:and' Research Report No. 2 are not available 
*; for dlstflbutUbn/ ; Thes^ were part of the Institute's 

^ 19 7'9-198Q continuation proposal, and/or are out' of print. >^ 



Ysseldyke, J. E., Algozzine. B.. Regari, R., & Potter, M. Technical 
adequacy of tests used by professionals In simulated decision 
making (Research Report No. 9) . July, 1979. 

Jenkins, J. R;, Deno, S. L. , & Mirkln, P . K. Measiirlnff pupil progress 
toward the least restrictive environment (Monograph No. 10). 
-August, 1979. 

Mirkln, iP. K„ & Deno, S. L. Formative evaluation In the classroom; — An 
approach to Improving Instruction (Research Report No. 10). August, 

• 1979.- / 

Thurlow, M. t., & Ysseldyke, J. E. Current ass essment and decision-making 
practices In model programs far the learni ng disabled (Research Report 
No. 11). August, 1979. - 

neno, S. tl, Chlaiig, B., Tlndal, G.,.& Blackburn, M. Experimental analysis 
nf ^ro ffram components; An ap p roach to r esearch In CSDC's (Research 
Report No. 12). August, 1979. 

Ysseld^ei J. E., Algozzlne, B.; Shinn, M., & M^^^ Similarities and 

(differenc es between imderachlevers and students labeled learning 
/dlsabled';^dent leal, twins with different mo therst (Research Report 
/No. 13) . September, 1979. 

, " •■ ' ■ ' ° ■ ' • :■ . ' » ■ - . ■ " ■ 

Ysseldyke, J. , & Alsozzlne,- R. Perspective s on assessment of learning 
disabled students (Monogrgph Na< 11) . Ohtober, 1979. 

' Poland, S. F;, Ysseldyke, J. E. Thutrlow, ^M. L. , i Mirkln, P. K. Current ^ 
via«a,4Mm ent .and ducisior.-maklng pr actices in school settings aa rengrjed 
"h^jl^to rfl of special education (Research .Report _ No . 14) . November, 
'19797 ' . . y ■ ' ■ . , ■ " ■, - ' ' , ■.. ' , ' 
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or behavior p.roblems; Other special, education services required by 
students In the school (e.g., an Ijvt&nslve diagnostic teaching setting; 
full-day prograiQs for children with learning disabjLiities , emotional 
probletAS, physical or sensory impairment, and developmental delay) are 
available at the district level. ; i 
"^" i^plpal ll)ecision'^M^ Process ^ 

Sequence ^ FlRure 3-1 summarizes the typical assessment and decision- 
making process at tbier^ As portrayed in the 
figure, special education, referrals in" this district are initiated by the 
classroom teacher, usually after a discussion with the parents. The 
special education team at* the lodal school handles most referrals. How- 
ever, there are procedures for calling on district resources when those 
In the building at^^lnsufficient. In addition, there are numerous. points 
In the formal procedures at which parents may contribute to the planning 
qr bring it to a halt by denying permission for further individualized 
work with their child. 

Insert Figure 3-1 about here 

Each teacher decides when classroom intervention strategies are in- 
stiff icient and a referral is necessary. There is no evaluation made of 
teachers^ attempts at classroom modification or the criteria they use in 

deciding to refer the child. The teacher completes a "Student Refen-al 

V, - ■■ . " ' ■ ' ■ " 

Porm*^( see Appendix B), which includes nine areas of possible concern: 

Iniiellectual, 'Aaademlc, Communication Skills, Physical, Perceptual, 

Social/Emotional, Adaptive Behavioral, Vocational, and Other. This form 

is scnf CO the school social worker, who takes th^ referral to a regular 



meeting Qf the permanent special education team. The team may decide 
that assessment Is nepessary, or they may end the referral at this 
point. If assessment Is needed, the areas to be tested and the staff 
member -to conduct the assessment are assigned* 

Parents are notified by phone and mall of the planned assessment , 
Its scope, and purpose (dee Appendix B, Letter #1)* Written parental 
approval of the assessment is requested. Parents may terminate the re- 
ferral at this point by indicating that they do not give permission for 
assessment. During the study 'reported here, schools were permitted to 
assume parent approval and begin the assessment process if they had 
received no written response within 10 school days. (Recent state law 
requires written parent permission prior to assessment.) After receiving 
parent permission, assessment must be completed within 30 school days of 
the team decision to assess* 

Once the assessment is conducted, a school staff member contacts 

""the parents to review the results of the assessment. The school also 
notifies parents by mail of the scheduled time for the Educational Plan- 
ning Conference (see Appendix R, Letter iH) . 

Several decisions are made at the Educational Planning Conference: 
(a) the student's educational needs; are defined, (b) the student's 
eligibility for ?ipecial education services is decided, and (c) the types 
of services that will be provided are selected.* The team may decide 
that no special education services are needed, that the building has the 
resources to provide services , or that more intensive , district-level 
services are required. In case of the latter, a new referral is submitted 

.to the dlstrict-^ level special education team and a process similar to the 



one within the individual school is initiated. When the home school 
plans to provide the services, an Individual Educational Flan (lEF) is 
prepared. The lEii^ includes the details of the dLecisions reached at the 
conference, and a copy of It is mailed to the family for signed approval « 
The program begins when parent approval is given. ^ ' 

Within six weeks of placement, the staff members responsiblie for 
implementing the program develop* an Individual Instructional Flan (IIF) 
and contact^;~the parents to e^lain if to them. The IIF specifies long- 
range goals, specific objectives to accomplish these goals, definitions 
of success, target dates, and the names of staff members responsible for 
implementing each goal. ^ 

Once a student has been placed in a learning disabilities program, 
the program must be reviewed by the team twice each year, with formal 
reassessment at txro-year intervals. At the appropriate time. Termination 
of Services Frocedures (see Appendix B) are initiated. 

Deciislon-making team. The school's permanent special education team 
consists of the School Social Worker (SSW) , the two Special Learning and 
Behavior Froblem (SLBF) resource teachers; and the speech and language 
ispecialist. Special education decision-making meetings may also include 
parents, the classroom teacher, principal, school nurse, school psycholo- 
,gist, and representatives of other agencies. ' The SSW acts as team 
coordinator. She arranges and chairs team meetings and, with the help 
of a part-time clerk. Is/responsible for assuring that district due pro- 
cess requirements are met fot all* referrals. 



' Eligibility criteria for LP services . In order to obtain LD ^er- 
vlc^s for a student In this district, the team must sign a ''Learning 
Disabilities Eligibility Written Report" (see Appendix B) stating that: 
(a) "a severe discrepancy exists between ability and achievement"; (b) 
"there is a severe discrepancy between achievement ^d ability in the 
following areas: [oral expression, listening comprehension, written 
expression, etc.]" and (c) the discrepancy is not the result of other 
known handicapping conditions or of environmental, cultural, or economic 
disadvantages • 



Methodology 

Subjects • 

Two students were selected from a group of referrals received by 
the SSW afte^ fall parent-teacher conferences. The first child, Susie, 
was referred by her third grade teachler for a combination of academic 

and social problems. The teacher wrote on the referral: y 

• . ■■■■ ■,: , v ■■■■■■ r' ■ ■ -■ ' ■■■./■■ 

difficulty attacking new learning situations such as math; 
"blocks" when attempts^^ w^ . . .academic problems sounding 
. out words* -poor ^Ine motor coordinatl^on, handwriting, can^t 
admit beting wx^ . . . .not weil-llked by peers, 

pouts when cprrected* • > • short interest ^span. . . . seeks excessive 
teacher ^attention. '\ 

The second child j "Bert,", was knowa^^ the social worker as a child 
with more serious behavior problems than '^Susle. The school staff had 
heard about him while he was still enr'olled in a private kindergarten. 
The referral form submitted to the special education team by the teacher 
contained the following observations: > 

' slower rate needed to absorb concepts; short attention span; 
dlf f ictilty staying on topics In discussion. .below average . 
in all [academic] areas -r* related to physical/emotional 
problems. . • .not fluent, needs time to express self ... .falls 
down when walking, often falls off chair hand- 
work is great effort. .bothers others; doesn* t seem to under- 
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.' ... stand appropriate tehavlor. Likeable and loving. Good 

maimers* .hard tine finishing tasks; never .challenges 

or refuses v^at teacher requests. 

Procedure 

Tbe data reported In ^this study were gathered over a six-month 
period by - two researchers; data were collected during a nimber 
of school visits, a home visit, and numerous telephone contacts. 
The primary Informant was the school social worker. Interviews also 
were condlucted with the tw learning dlsabU speech and * 

language specialist, and the parents and claiss teachers of both stu- 
dents^ Standard Interview questions (seiB Appendix B)Jprovided the scope 
and direction for these interviews^ but re^ondcmts were encouraged to 
discuss their personal perceptions in an open-ended manner*. The observers 
attended one Educational Planning Conference for Susie and two for Bert. 
Narrative notes cff the proceedings were used in combination with the 
interviews to prepare this report. 

Findings; Susie ' 
Assessment and Decision-Making Process 

Figure 3-2 depicts the general^ sequence of the assessment and 
decision-making process in Susie's case. The relationship of the 
activities to the model sequence (see -Chapter 1) is summarized in Table 

■3-1.- \ 

Insert Figure 3-2 and Tablei 3-1 about here 



Quite early in the school year, Susie came to the attention of the 
SSW as the result of a recurring social conflict wlthanother girl in 



her third grade class. The SSW observed informally in the classroom 
and met boih girls to discuss ways they could get along better. The 
cl^jssroom teacher informed both girls' parents of the problem they 
were having. ^ 

Referral . Susie's third grade teacher identified the child ',s 
academic and behavior problems and initiated the referral. There 
actually were two separate referrals: the first, to the SSW for the 
behavior problem, focused on conflict with a classmate; {the second, 
to the special education team, concerned the academic problem. 

A parent-teacher meeting was held in November. By this time the 
teacher had decided to refer Susie to the special education team and 
informed Susie's parents of the decision. It is possible that the 
teacher's decision to refer was influenced by her previous conversations 
with the SSW, who had been observing and talking to Susie occasionally. 
The SSW stated that referral decisions are often made by the classroom 
teacher after discussion with a member of the special education team. 

The referral to the building special education team was reviewed ^t 

• ' , . . ■ 

its next meeting (November 30). Although the team felt that Susie's ^ 
problems were relatively mild, it agreed to the request for assessment 
nonetheless. The SLBP teacher was assigned to administer achievement 
tests and the speech clinician to coiiduct vlsixal-mb tor testing. 

From the information available to the researchers, it did not 
appear that Susie's level of achievement relative to her grade place- 
ment was any more discrepant in the third grad^ than It had been in 
second. (Her PIAT reading scores were in the^ third to fourth grade i 
range, her math on the second grade level.) Yet, her third grade teacher 



decided to refer while the second grade teacher had not « this suggests 
that othe#f actor^s, po1sslt>ly classroom achievement norms In the parti-* 
cular school,"' behaviors that appeared to 'be Inconsistent with learning, 
^ or the availability of the SLBP resource room, may have Influenced 

the rieferral decision. 

■ • ■ ' ' . ■■■■ . . • 

The fact that Susie had been referred to the SSW for observation 

: . ■ ^ -■ 

and brief counseling suggests that l;sr social behavior' was disturbing 
to the teacher at an earlier point than h^r academic performance. The 
teacher 'js special education referral seemed to stress the social, . 
attentional, and at tltudinal aspects of her learning problems ("diffi- 
culty attacking new learning dltuations," "blocks," "not well-liked," 
"short Interest span," "seeks much attention") as opposed to limited 
■academic concerns C"can*t sound out the words," "poor fine motor 
control handwriting"). * 

The classroom teacher was not specific about interventions or 
classroom modifications tried prior to referral, although she stated 
/ that she attempted to increase Susie *s independence and improve her 
social 'relatipnships with classmates I 

Assessment . Parental permission for assessment was obtained after 
the. meeting of the special education team. The formal assessment was con- 
ducted by one of the SLBP tutors and the speech clinician. The devices 
used and the persons administering them are included in Table 3-2. The 
speech clinician administered the Illinois Test of Psycholinguist ic Abilities 
(ITPA) and the Berrv-Buktenica Test of Visual-Motor Integration (V/MT) , 

spending about 3 1/2 hours altogether in assessment and meetings. The 
SLBP tutor administered a reading screening test, the Peabody Individual ^ 



Achievement Test (PIAT), and Key Math, spending about 5 1/2 hours alto- 
gether on meetings and assessment, o The SSW had spent about 2 1/2 hoijtrs 
in meetings and 'contacts lu^t^ Susle^'and her parents over the four months 
preceding the Educational Planning ConferiBnce. 

Insert Table 3-2 about here 

Additional meetings , After the assessment, the next formal meeting 
was the Educational Planning Conference, The SSW contacted the parents ^' 
about the scheduled meeting/ Both parents attended. It appeared that 
team members had not decided on Susie *s eligibility for services before 
the meeting. The parents had no idea what the outcome would be. After 
hearing the test results, the SSW ^sked, "On the basis of your testing, 

-is she learning disabled?" The two testers agreed, "No," an(} the Ineli- 
gibility decision was made. The team also decided that Susie's learning 
problems were emotrbhally based and could tie best approached with praise 
and encouragement. This conclusion appeared to be based on observations 
by various staff members during both testing and non-testing situations. 
The parents were given a printed list of ways to help Susie with reading 

\and spelling at home » along with some suggestions for increasing her in- 
dependence and self confidence. 

The test data llJidicating visual ^ below grade 

level math skills did not b^tweigh other test results in the decisira 
.that she did not have a learning disability. They were not addressed 
in educational planning by i the team. The, staff used observations gathered 
in the course^f administering standardized instruments, rather than the 
scores themselves to describe Susie* s learning problems. But once the 



Ineligibility decision was mades the team was not responsible for develop- 

Ing a plan for remediation in the regular classroonit 

The SSW described the procedures followed in this case as being 

representative of those referrals In which no services were delivered. 
Had tlie perceptual and achievement testing been more, clearly within rior- 
mal limits (Susie's age score on a visucCl perceptual test was two years * 
{ below her chronological age>,* it is unlikely that a Planning Conference 
would have been held. Usually^ when testing indicates satisfactory 
achievement, this Information is conveyed to the parents by a phone call 
from the SSW and the case is closed, unless the decision is contested. 
In Susie's case, one tester found results suggesting vA learning disability 
and one tester did not. The inconsistent results were- discussed and 
integrated at the conference. No preliminary meeting was held to recon^ . 
cHe results and present a unified view to parents. 

' A number of informal meetings and phone contacts were also evident 
tllroughout the procesis: among special education team members, between 
team members and teacher^* team members and child, and teacher and parents. 
After the eligibility decision there were frequent parent-teacher phone 
calls to work out an intervention plan and inform each other of how it 

s proceeding. 
Interventions 

Because the special education team decided that Susie did not have 
a learning disability and thus was ineligible for special education 
services, no intervention was platmed. However, special education team 
members, offered advice and recommendations to Susie's parents and, 
Indirectly, to her classroom teacher. Suggestions included providing 
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praise for Independence and growth, not comparing Susie to her older 
sister, aiid rewarding her in concrete ways. One of the SLBP tutors ; 
explained a printed list of recontmendations Which he gave to the parents 
to use at home td Improve Susie's written language skills. ^ 
' The team decision that Susie was normal and could be educated in a 

re^lar classroom was followed by a parent -teacher effort to provide reme- 
dial instruction. After a month of consistent home study, Susie's parents 
were satisfied that her work was improving. From/time to time they re- 
ceived positive reports on Susie's progress^ from /her teacher. 

Before i|:he end of the school year, there was one more incident be- 
tween Susie, and her classmate --this time serious enough to bring in the 
principal and both parents. Susie's parents felt it was resolved satis- 
factorily. ' / 

Next year Susie will be in a regular fourth grade classroom. She 
is not scheduled to receive special services. 
Parental Reactions 

In response to the teacher's concern and suggestion at the November 
parent-teacher conference, the parents agreed to the assessment. They 
f uE^ther cooperated by taking Susie to a pediatrician -and ophthamologist 
to rule out any vision problems. : They spoke by phone to the classroom 
teacher and social wr Susie's earlier problem with a class^ 

mate^ They attended the Educational Pla the eli- 

gibility decision was made. Later in the school year, a relatively 
serious incident between Susie and her classmate led to a conference 
attended by the prlJicipal and both girls' parents. 

As an outcome of the Educational Planning Conference, the parents 



as'sumed a major role, along igdth the classrooio.. teacher, in remediating 
Susie's deficit in basic ilkials. This required dally after school study 
sessions anid frequent phbne contact with Susie teacher. 

During. the parent inten^iew with Susie's mother, several themes re- 
lated to the school-parent communication were noted. First, there was 
an overall positive Attitude of the family toward the school as a result 
of the referral-assessment process. Susie's mother viewed the fact that 
her daughter's problems were caught early, taken seriously, and approached 
by a high-powered team of professionals to be a sign of the school's com- 
petency and concern for students. 

Second, the effectiveness of home-school communication was empha- 
sized. The classroom teacher^ has been in regular contact (by phone or 
meetings) with the family since the fall. After the formal evaluation, ^ 
the classroom teacher did not lose interest, but continued to call home 
to keep parents current. This seemed to be a new experience for the 
family and led them to become far more involved in their child's educa- 
tion than they had been in previous years. 

Third, the trauma associated with the assessment process for the 
child and family was evident. Both child and parents expected the worst: 
the daughter envisioned^ retention and having "something" wrong with her 
and the parents foresaw a major problem with years of tutoring. Some 
of the positive, glowing attitude toward the assessment may have reflected the 
sheer^relief of finding out that Susie was "normal." For t>^e month or 
so from referral to the' placement meeting, the mother gave the impression 
that the family jwent through some anxious tines. 
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Fourth, acceptance of educational responsibility by various ' indi- 
viduals occurred. The decision that Susie was not "disabled" and was 
not qualified for special services shifted responsibility to the parents, 
child, aYid teacher. According to Susie's mother, "buckling down" and good, 
hard effort were what was needed. Effort then was expended by the three - 
•"responsible"^ parties (child, parent, and teacher) with excellent academic 
results. It is interesting to speculate what might have, happened if Susie 
had been identified as LD. Would the teacher, parents, and child have 
taken the same active role in remediation, or would the responsibility 
have been handed over to the "specialists?" 

Finally, the impact of the placement meeting itself was described. 
Susie's mother stated that she and h^r husband approached the meeting 
with mixed feelings of eagerness and trepidation. They were not com- 
fortable enough to participate in the discussion until the meeting was 
nearly over. In general, their attitude seemed to be that "the school 
knows best and^that Interpretation of complex test data was the busi- 
ness of educational specialists. However, they would have liked more 
time to ask questions about the testing after the school staff had com- 
pleted their functioxis at the meeting and were ready to end It. They 
understood very little of the feedback about Susie's test performance. 
That she was normal t made reversals » and had academic skills near grade 
level was what they learned from the specialists' reports. Susie's 
mother viewed this more as a ialgn of the parents ' inadequacy rather than 
the school staff's Inadequacy p They also expected the classroom teacher 
to have more input In the meeting and were disappointed that s^^Tl^tle 
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time was spent discussing actual classfoonv performance. 

In preparation for the meeting, the parents had no written reports 
or contact with those whfo did the- assessment; they came, into the meet- 
ing "cold/' The mother" suggested that it would have been helpful t;o her to 
have more specif Ic knowledge about tt^e testing. Even in retrospect, the 
parents knew nothing more about the testing than that it included some 
reading and math. This was not a criticism by the mother, who accepted 
procedures as reMsonable- given the demands on the school staff. But a£ 
several points during the interview, she suggested her discomfort at not • 
really understanding what her daughter was experiencing. 

Generally, the parents' and school staff's perception of the appro-*, 
priate role of the family in the referral/assessment decision process 
was rather unclear. While there were a few formal points at which par- 
ents had to be notified in order to grant piermlsa^ion to proceed, the 
substance of their* participation was not prescribed by district policy. 
Neither Susie's ^par en ts nor th© school staff members appeared to have 
strong expectations regarding parent participation in planning a suitable 
school program for the child. These attitudes contrast with the ideal 
of the parent role that motivated advocacy groups to seek legislative 
gijarantees of parental participation. 

Findings: Bert 
Assessment and Decision-Making Process - 

Figure 3-3 portrays the general sequence of the assessment and 
decision-making process in Bert's case. The relationship of the activi- 
ties to the model sequence (see Chapter 1) is summarized in Table 3-3. 
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Insert Figure 3-3 and Table 3-3 about here" 

Hekerral , Although the special education team did not receive a 
formal referral on Bert until he had been In first grade for three months, 
at least two team members were previously aware of potential problems. 
Bert's motherXhad Initiated the consideration of special education ser- 
vices for her child by contacting the SSW prior to the child's entry 
into the public school first grade. She expressed her own and the private 
kindergarten teacher's concerns about Bert's hyperactivity and potential 
learning problems. The speech clinician on the team also knew of Bert 
through a friend whose child attended the private kindergarten. TKiese 
two staff members had held informal conversations with Bert's teacher, 
apparently supjportlng her decision to refer. In addition, the SSW was 
familiar enough with the case to make the Ju^||;meiit that schools district 
assessment procedures might not provide all the answers^: Thxss, at the 
meeting la which the parents were informed o# ^he/ teacher Vs Intention 
to refer Bert to the building special education teas, thiqr AlM were told 
of an emtside agency that offered neurological and peychd^gical 
tlon. The SSW was cautious about phrasing this Itifora&tlon so td^^ it 
could not be Interpreted as a recmnnenda^^ (fc^^wt^lch the district ^^^v 
would have had to assume financial respdnaiblllty) ; . ' ^ ^ \1 

Bert's teacher waji^ concerned prtmarlJty with his task-relaty|d^W^^^^^ /^^J 
havidr, physical coordination, and social/eskxiio^^ JiiLtWi^^ 
^he believed that tbece ihtetrf eied with his prdg^refi^-.^ / areas" f :-^:igg 

'•:-:^r->-' A'.;- V* '"^^ 



as well. Her written referral mentioned bojtih global areas o£ need (e.g., 
"below average [academically] . . • related to physical/emotional problems , " 
aia4 *'dbean*t.. >under8ta^ specific behavior 

. (e.gi V "faUa down lAen walking .falls off chair") . In her discussion 
of Bert; duriJig. team meeti^^^^ was skillful at categorizing 

a li^oblem area and then backing her general observation with specific 

'".examples." 

^Bert's teacher had attempted a number of modifications in the regular 

' ■ - • ♦ ' ■ 

classroom ^environment that ; were based on concrete behavioral observations « 
5he had enllott university student to make systematic base- 

line observations of Berths on<-t^ and of f«-task behavior. Responding to 
his brief attention span an;d his tendency to be frustrated by coordination 
tasks, Bert's teacher cut long assignment papers in half before giving 
them to Mm or broke Ms work^ into a series of small tasks, relxif(>rclng 
his completl^ of eiacli portion of work. Sttfdent assistants were sometimes 
assigned to help him. Although she was not specific about methods, 
Bert's teacher reported "working on" socially inappropriate behaviors like 
tattling and Mttlng. As a sign of progress in social relations she 
noticed that he was being "choseii^wlth increasing f^iequency by classmates. 

After jSeiM^^-a'^^ the special education team 

(SSW, Speedbi Clinician, and two SLBP resource teachers) met to decide 
whether to conduct a formal aasessment. At this point, the referral out- 
side the school had been mentioned to the parents, but they had not yet 
decided what to do. The school team accepted the referral and planned 
an educational assessment that was to be conducted by one of the .SLBP 
tutors and the speech clinician. 



The SSW reported that. In many cases, the classroom teacher dls- 
cusses a referral with a member of the special education team before 
filing a form. The team member may informally observe in the classroom 
or otherwise help the teacher decide whether to refer. At other times, 
a team member may observe a child who has not yet been identified by a 
teacher but appears to need service. The team member will encourage 
the teacher to refer that, child. Thus, the informal relationships among 
long time co-worlcers contribute to the form of the referral atid decision- 
making process in this team. While all formal steps in the district 
process are followed. In many ways they become the procedural aspect as 
opposed to t?ie substantive aspect of delivering special education 
services in this achool. 

Assessment . Following the special education team meeting. Letter l?l, 
the notification of the assessment and request for written approval, was 
mailed to the parents by the SSW. In this case, the notification was a 
formality since close home-school contact had been maintained and the 
decision to accept the referral for assessment was assured by the severity 
of the case and prior involvement of team members • 

Two separate groups were responsible for Bert- s assessment — ■ the 
school staff and the outside agency. Each repprted their findings at 
separate meetings, with little In^ except by the classroom i 

teacher, who provided her own .anecdotes and daily examples to add to the 
observations made duirLng formal testing. 

Within the school, formal assessment data were collected by the 
speech clinician and one SLBP resource teacher. These data were in 
s addition to the classroom teacher's observations. Table 3-4 sunmarizes/ 
the devices used and the persons administering them. The speech clinician 



gave thie ITPA, Beery-Buktenica VMI, and Benton Visual Memory Tests. 
She also tested auditory discrimination, with and without background 
noise, on the Goidoan-Fris toe-Woodcock Test of Auditory Discrimination. 
She concluded that Bert's visual skills and language development were 
appropriate for his age, but that his auditory skills were "spotty," 
with particular problems in auditory sequential memory and distractability 
frpm noise. 

Insert Table 3-4 about here 

The SLBP resource teacher gave the Slingerland, also observing un- 
even development. He reported that Bert appeared to have visual-motor 
coordination problems on writing and copying tests and to be easily 
distracted by peripheral visual and auditory stimuli. However, he worked 
persistently, verbally cued himself as a compensatory device, and was 
progressing normally in -reading skills. 

The assessment by the outside agency diagnostic team required the 
family to spend one fxill day and one half day at the clinic. Sensory 
screening, pediatric and neurological exams, intelligence and projective 
personality testing, achievement testing, and classroom observation, 
were included in the assessment . The parents were able to observe the 
medical evaluations through a one<-vay glass and were given an linaediate 
interpretation of the results. 

Additional meetings . At the first Educational Planning Conference 
(in December), the parents and a representative of the outside agency 
(whom they had contacted) met \^th the special education team to hear 
the school* s assessment results. 
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At the conference the school te£un summarized their test results as 

■ ■ ■ ' ■ • ■ ; • ■■• ■ /' 

"uneven," hypothesizing distractibility and perhaps underlying physio- 

- ■ ' . ■ ■ / ' ■ 

logical problems to be responbible for inconsistent performance. Wjea 

the team coordinator (SSW) asked, "Do you see anything clearly LD?" team 
members did not respond directly, • The concluding , statement was that the 
team was "concerned about growth, motor problems, and inconsistent task 
behavior," and recommended further testing, either through the school dis- 
trict or outside agency. /No eligibility or placement decisions were 
made. This was at least partially due to the ambiguity of the test re- 
^sults, which showed gtade appropriate academic sldlls in spite of some 
interfering problems (distractabillty , poor fine motor coordination, 
auditory sequential memory weakness) that suggested specific learning 
disabilities. At the end of the meeting, the parents made arrangements 
with the agency staff person (who attended the meeting to gather informa- 
tion) to go ahead with the outside assessment. Up to this point, the 
SSW had spent 2 1/2 hours, the speech clinician 5 1/2 hours, the SLBP 
tutor 3 1/2 hours, and the classroom teacher 1 1/2 hours, meeting and 
gathej^lng information for decision making. If additional time spent In 
informal' meetings and assessment during instructional periods were included 
in calculations of tlM spent, the times wu increase considerably. 

In Febniary, three agency staff members and the parents met with 
the school team. The agency's test resultis indicated that Bert's In- 
tellectual skills were at. least average aLd that he had emotional problems 
-which aggravated his physiological tendency toward hyperactivity. Aca- 
'^demic and perceptual test results were similar to those obtained by the 
local school^ assessment team« The agency recommended family and Individual 
psychotherapy and possible medicatioil foi: hyperactivity (contingent on . 



family participation In therapy). There were a few Incidental reconnnen- 
datlohs to the classroom teacher, such as providing an Isolated desk for 
written work. ^ \ ^ 

At the conclusion of the agency team's report, the SSW stated ^hat 
Bert was not learxilng disabled nor was he to be recommended for learning 
disability tutoring. She expressed relief at knowing the nature of his 
problem and the way to work on it. This was the first formal team state- 
ment of an eligibility /placjement decision and did not seem to be open to 
discussion. It was apparently based on Bert's grade-appropriate achieve- 
ment test results rather than the behavioral observations and perceptual 
testing. The abruptness and firmness of this decision statement suggested 
that it had evolved during. ptrevious information exchanges and was con- 
firmed by the latest assessment results. 

At least {:wo basic questions were raised in Bert's referral: What 
is th^ etiology of the constellation of behaviors observed during school? 
Does this constitute a leamli^g disability such that special education 
services should be provided?! ^e school team referred Bert's family to 
an outside agency because they suspected a neurological and/or emotional 
basis to the problem behavior reported to them. The agency assessment 
provided the information the school team sought: Bert was "mildly-to- 
moderately neurologically dysftinctional,". meaning that he was overly 
sensitive to irrelevant stimuli and had difficulty controlling impulses. ^ 
The neurologist felt that emotipnal stress increased Bert's excitability 
and sensitivity, which in turn intensified his emotional stress. The 
neurological and emotional assessment data led to this 'cliagnosis. 

The question of eligibility for LD services appeared to require two 
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sets of Information: achievement and IQ data. (The district ^s erigl- 
blllty requirements for LD services state that there must be a discrep- 
ancy between achievement and ability.) This Issue appeared to be tenta* 
tlvely decided, but not verbalized, on the basis of the school team . 
assessment data and then confirmed by the IQ and achievement results re* ^ 
ported from the outside agency. The contribution of the perceptual test 
results, classroom behavior observations, neurblpgical, and emotional 
findings to the eligibility decision appeared to be minimal/ 

Since the special education team had declared Bert ineligible for 
their services, the responsibility for further planning shifted wholly 
to the classroom teacher. Little meeting time was devoted to using the 
assessment data for deci,sions about classroom management and instruction. 
The. c^lass room teacher, aware of the responsibility being placed on her, 
verbalized her long-»term objectives for Bert and requested some concrete 
suggestions for working with ;him. The agency team mentioned several 
ideas, including a system of charting task-related behavior. 

. The parents also requested some ideas for helping out with school 
work at home. This discussion was' deferred to a parent*-teacher confer- 
ence. The parents tentatively arranged with the agency staff to attempt 
cotmseling. 

... - . ,;. ■ ■ t. ■ • \- ■ : ■ ■ . ...... 

In addition to these formal meetings, it was evident that informal 
communication also took place. For example, in January the family visited 
the outside agency. They made; ah appoljutment for assessment in mid- 
February and the mother contacted the SSW to inform her of the appointment 
The agency psychologist phoned the SSW, wondering whether the delay would 
cause the teacher distress. The SSW' contacted the teacher to discuss the 



delay and then phoned the agency psychologist to say that^ the teacher 
was: seeking some Interim help. The psychologist dnd teacher talked at 
lei^igth by phone. The teacher and parents also talked by phone duriiig 
thiS; period of time. 
Interventions 

Since no special education services were granted to Bert and there 
were no specific intervention plans given to the regular classroom teacher 
as a result of the placement team meeting, the educational interventions 
^ that actually occurred between the time of the meeting ^d the end of 
the school year (approximately three months) vere developed and carried 
out by the first grade classroom teacher, almost entirely on her own. 
This required extra itlme and energy by the classroom teacher at a level 
that she expressed as "tremendous** in terms of individual attention to 
educational management of a single child, in a regtilar classroom* 

* Shortly after the placement meeting, Bert's of f-task behavior became 
such a serious problem to the teacher that she decided to institute a 
formal, individualized, behavior modlfica^ Feeling that this 

should be done thoroughly^ slie consulted with a distrlc^^ 
in learning disabilities to devise an observation and Intervention system 
that/she could manage addition to regular te^ She began gather* 

Ing baseline observations about task-related behavior* 

During the first four weeks of observation, off-task behavior was 
high and the teacher was receiving reports of serious social problems ^ 
that Bert was experiencing; with othe outside the classroom. 

After a particularly difficult few days, the teacher called Bert's 
mother, requesting that she and the neurologist think once more about 



using medication for Bert's hyperactivity. 

The medication was prescribed. Bert's on~task behavior, as .charted . 
by the observation system, improved remarkably. However, there were side 
effects from the medication, and he continued to be extremely dependent 
on the teacher for attention, guidance, and motivation. The charting of 
behavior observations continued and guided the neurologist's experimentation 
to determine a correct dosage of Ritalin. After eight weeks, the teacher 
. discontinued charting. 

Since that time, the teacher feels that Bert's off-task behavior 
has increased, despite continuing medication. She is especially con- 
cerned that his academic progress ~ which had been satisfactory despite 
the behavior problems ~ ha.s slowed recently. She also is discouraged, 
that she sees little progress in self-reliance and self-control since 
Bert entered first grade <last fall. The teachei^ observes that he has 
been socialized to classroom. routines and interactions to a satisfactory 
degree. She is able to "manage" him in the classroom and his academic ^ 
level is within normal expectations. But she is concerned about Bert's 
lack of social development Independent of her control. 

At this point, Bert's teacher expresses a wish for understanding of > 
the "emptlohal problems" that were identified by the assessment conducted 
outsidia the schools. She sees her role as one of making all reasonable 
modifications possible In the regular classroom, regularly communicating 
with Bert's parents, and making occasional recommendations: trying medl- 
cation, a special summer school class for emotionally disturbed children, ' > 
, or a child guidance clinic. She does not view her role as one of pushing 
to obtain some' form of special education services to supplement her class- • 
room work with Bert. . She is nor^^^OT services within the school 4, 



or even^^thin the dl^^ Bert is eligible. She has not 

requested^urther infoinaiation or plann^ help from any of the parti- 
cipants in the team ineetings. She accepted the decision of Bert's in- 
eligibility for learning disabilities services as an irreversible 
transfer of responsibility back to her classroom. 

The school plan for next year is to place Bert in a regular second 

grade class with no special education services . : * 

Parental Reactions 

Bert's parents were concerned about potential jscthool problems and 
hyperactivity even before he entered the first griade* They initiated 
contact with the SSW while their child was still in preschool, a sign of 
an unusually high level of concern. 

Bert's parents did not resx>ond to a number of attempts to arrange 
a follow-up interview with the research assistants. It is clear that 
they are not eager to discuss the process of a continuing, stressful ex- 
perience. It is not clear whether they are hesitant to discuss their 
child's, situation because of their discomfort with the intransigence of 

■ ■ '•\ ■ " ■ ■■ ■ ■ ., . 

Bert's behavior problemb or because of 111 feelingis toward some aspect of 

the school process or the observation of it. 

' ' ■' '\ . ■ ■ . ■ ■ . ' " ' ■ 

! Discussion 
The assessment and decision-making processes for Susie and Bert 
differed greatly in^complexity even though both followed the same recom- 
mended procedure and both resulted in the decision that the student was 
ineligible for services. In both cases, the teacher provided the formal 
referral to t he ^ gliding special aducation team; for Susie, this was preceded 
by referral to the school social worker, and for Bert this was preceded 



by parental' contact with the school sk)cial worker. In both casees, the 
special educaton team recommended asses^sment. However, while Susie's case 
followed a more "typical pattern,. Bert's case Involved two assessments 
and two Educational Planning. Comml ttee meeta.ngs« In the end, both Susie 
and Bert were declared Ineligible for LD services. Parents were highly 
Involved In both cases. 

The process In both cases was consistent wlthXthe model sequence 
outlined In Chapter 1. In Susie's case, five separate activities occurred* 
Two of these combined more than one of the steps In tt)e model sequence: 
review of referral and appointment of assessment team were both done 
at the meeting of the special education te^; review of assessment re- 
sults, contacting parents, eligibility determination, and placement de- 
cision were all accomplished at the Educational Planning Conference* 
Given the Ineligibility decision, all model steps except, pre-referral 
, Interventions were Included. 

In Bert's case, ^elght distinct activities were observed. Again, . * 
more than one model Step often was encompassed In one activity In the 
process; in addition, kome steps of the model occurred more than once 
In the actual process/f or Bert'. Specifically, Bert was assessed by the 
school; an Educational Planning Conference was held, then Bert was . 



as s es 8 ed by the agency and ano t he r 



Educational Planning Conference was 



held. It was at the second conference that the eligibility decision 
was made. Given the Ineligibility determination, all steps In the 
model sequence were Included In the process for Berti Including pi^e- 
referral Interventions.. - 

Two meetings were^held to determine that Susie was Ineligible for 



services and three iseetlngs^m held to determine that Bert was ineli- 
gible for services* While Susie seeined in general to benefit fyom the 
; process, the degree to wlilch Bert benefitted is difficult to evaluate. 

Overall, the special education team in this school appeared to function 
effectively in dealing with the complex tasks it had been assigned* 
As a unit, the team ^demonstrated both concern and a sense of responsi- 
blllty in its decisions regarding children, parents, and teachers. Not 
surprisingly, the dedsion'^miaklng process worked out better in some cases 
. than in others. '^In this discussion of the findings j we will attempt to 
tease out some of the elements that contributied to the team's effectiveness, 
along with some factors that way . have interfered with optimal functioning. 

One of the most noticeable characteristics of the particular school 
setting observed was the degree to which personal relationi/hips and in- 
; formal social networks permeated and mitigated the fbjnnal decision-making 
process. In many ways, the social context appeared to be more signifi- 
cant in the formation of attitudes and opinions than formal procedures 
and concr^ite data, i^ith resulting advantages and disadvantages. 

For example, Susie's mother's favorable attitude toward the school 
and the team decisions made for her daughter's education appeared to be 
based almost entirely on her frequent communication with the classroom 
^teacher, whom she perceived to be competent and eating. The incompre- 
hensibility of much of the data'v and interpretation presented at the Edu- 
cational Planning Conference might have been perceived in a negative 
light by Suaie's^parents if their genera-lized belief in the skill and 
goodwill of the school staff had not been previously established In 
their communication with the classroom teacher. 

In Bert's case, acquaintances of school staff members in the neigh- 
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borhood had kept them Informed of his out-of -school behavior even prior 
to his enrQlliu«nt In the school. A personal friendship .between his class- 
room teacher and a district level learning disabilities specialist enabled 
the t*.3cher to plan a more rigorous behavior observation/mcjA*! c U-ti-rion system 
thr:-i would be available to most classroom teachers. Familiarity between 
regular and special staffs is acknowledged by the team coordinator to 
facilitate the referral process. Some potential referrals are screened 
out in informal conversation or observation before they enter the formal - 
referral process, while other cases are identified after special education 
personnel call them to the attention of classrpom teachers; 

P^irhaps because the special education planning team has functioned as 
& unit with nlnlmol staff and procedural changes over 9everal>^ears9 members 
appear to interact smoothly, harmoniously, and efficiently. While this 
seves time and facilitates the complex work the team must do, it may be 
a disadvantage in terms of responding to change (e.g., when a new member 
Joins the team). The team appeared to operate in the context of some 
assumptions that no longer needed .verbalization and thus werie difficult to 
identify. One set of unspoken assumptions concerned the criteria for eli- 
glbility for SLBP services. Apparently Bert was not granted services ^ 
because the deficit between his ability and achievement was insufficient 
to warrant them. However, this criterion was not verbalized during the 
meeting in which the eligibility decision occurred. During an interview, 
the classroom teacher stated that she had concluded thkt an additional 
reason fo# Bert's ineli^fbility: was that StBP teachers in her school worked 
with academic problems , no t behavior problems • >This would no t be consistent 
with district policy, but was inferred by the teacher on the basis of her 
observations of the decision-making process and contacts with the staff. 



It should also be noted that ^the special education team In this 
school, serving a stable, socloeconomlcally secure neighborhood, exper- 
iences a different set of constraints on decision making than do teams . 

0 /functioning in inner city s^^ One of the SLBP 

tutors observed; that the students he serves generally have less serious 

^^V academic deficiencies than students he has worked with in other city 

schools. Because' academic expectations vax^ with school populations, 
students considered ^academically handicapped in one school might be well 
within the average range in Mother. 'Thus, there is considerable discre- 
tion granted the indlvldtual school team in setting stanjiards for eligibility, 
based on total student body needs ^and availability of services (both LD 
and other., such as Title I). ' 

The two cases observed at' this school suggest that the eligibility 
and placement decisions might also be cons'trued as "locus of responsibility" 
decisions* Had either child been declared eligible for SLBP services and 
scheduled to receive them, the special education team would have assumed respon- 
, sibility for planndLng, Implementing, and monitoring an educational program* 
Since both children were declared ineligible, the educational responsibility 
was transferred to other, resources. Susie, her classroom teacher , and 
her parents implemented a remedial program, with positive results, once 
•they were informed that her deficit was not due to a learning disability 
' and thus was remediable within the regular educational system^. In Bert's 
case, \Aile the family and mental health agency agreed to work together 
outside of school, the primary educational responsibility reverted to the 
classroom teacher. Both Bert's parents and his teacher seemed di%- 
apjpointed with the decision not to provide sp^ial education services 

at school, yet neither of them pursued further evaluation following 
the Educational Planning Conference b^ 




Another issue reiatlng to responsibility wa^ ca«e 
because of the sharing of assessment and tri^atment functioni^ by ^vo'e»i^ 
tlrely separate agencies coordinating t*ely^ii^ 

While the special education team conducted the initial assessiseiji: (which 
tentatively suggested ineligibility) , they deferred toj the dlagnoatlb .jutht^^^ 
Ity of the outside agency, basing their final decision ijiar- those faults," 
The advanced professional traljri^g and competextce of the exce|ml^as;8is^^^ 
tnent team and their skilled presentaticm of finding^' seemed to displace the 
sense of responsibility that would otherwise have been felt by the school 
team» The presentation suggested that; tjtis agency was also ^isipable of ^ 
handling the treatment of the problem; THo^re waa little attempt, to 
integrate the findings or treatment responsibilities^ of both teams. We 
speculate that the local school team might have declared the chUd eligi 
and provided services had help not already been avallifele, i^^^ some . 

extent, through a well-managed classroom and family therapy by another 
agency.' ^-:;4:;:/r^^^ 

The outcomes in the two cases of Susie and Bert suggest that an ^i* 
ln5)ortant implication of the^decislbn is the reassignment of ""W^ 
responsibility, and that the team must be aware of the resources of 
various; parties ^en designating such responsibility. The SSW commented ' 
that the referral/assessment/decision process often turns out to be useful 
even when it concludes in a decislbn of ineligibility. Perhapa it is 
the aspect of clarifying ; the source of the problem and Identifying the 
appropriate ^purees for remediation, th^^ makes it productive. 

In reviewing both school one step 

in the process stands out as potentially Important for including parents 
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in Inf on&f tion sharing §nd decision makl^ng/ Becween the completion of 
forsnal aasessoient and the Educatlotvitl Planning Conference, district policy 
requiresi a special education taaxn meinber to contact the parents and 
explain the test results* Although this step is unelaborated in district 
I^^rocadures t it is a pivotal stage in the process In terms of posslllle 
outpones* There is no specification of -which team members must participate 
in evaluating test data and communicating results to parents; yet, in some 
cases this may be the point at which the eligibility decision is made. At 
on^. extreme, a staff ^member co.uld repp;rt that test results Indicated no 
need for services, terxQinating the case without consulting the entire team 
o3*^ requesting parental input. 

On the other hand, this stage of home-school contact appears to be 
an ideal point for preparing parents for d^^ctive participation in the up- 
^coming Educational Planning Conference. vThis could be the time when 
parcmts are given a full explanatibn of test results, in language and ' 
concepts appropriate for non-educators. It could also be a time to en- 
courage questioning and< active participation and to clarify the potential 
role of the parent in the Planning Conference. 

Xn the cases we observed, the staff cohtact was a phone call to in- 
form C^he parents that testing wa^ completed and that a meeting (the Edu- 
cational Planning Conference) had been scheduled to discuss the results 
and mak^ educational plans. The full explanation of test results was 
collapsed into the Planning Conference,; occupying the majority of that 
meeting time. In turn, this .procedure llmlte4 the time available for 
program planning should eligibility have been established and«IEP develop- 
ment required. 
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One consequence oi^ reporting assessment results to parents In the 
presence of the entire team is the need for staff members to maintain 
professional stature in the eyes of colleagues. -This may encourage ex- * 
tensive use of technical jargon and discourage questioning by. those least' 
familiar with special education, usually the parents and ::he classroom 
teacher. 

In summary, the team attempted conscientiously to follow the fonhal 
procedures for decision making designated by district policy. In addition, 
they clearly demonstrated concern for children and their families arid 
teachers in spite of pressures and influences (such as long-established 
team expectations and norms, teacher characteristics, availability of 
services, and other unidentified case by case variables) that complicated 
the decision-making procTeae to the degree that even team members them- . 
selves may not fully hav^^ undterstood the b^sis of a decision. To the extent 
that thii^e factors can be identified and verbalized during decision making, 
teams may Increase the rationality and objectivity of their deciaiond and, 
in the long run, better evaluate the outcomes. % 
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CHAPTER A 

Decision Making in an Urban School: An Example of 
a Sjiiplified Process 

Susan-JEg^s and Richard Regan 
Background Information 

School District , 

The school district is a large urban school district in Minnesota 
with an elementarir enrollment of approximately 20,000 students. 
Approximately one-fourth of the students (26.4%) are from minority groups. 
Special education services are provided in all disability areas, and include 
district-wide services as well as school-based services. Most children 
receiving special education services fall within. the SLBP (Special Learning 
and Behavior Problems) category. The district Is the same as that described 
in Chapter 3; however, the school from which the case study was selected 
is different. 

\ .... " ' 

School ^ 

The elementary school is one of 55 in the school district. It is a 
"fundamentals" school that concentrates on basic skills in structured, 
self-contained, ability-grouped classrooms. Minimum standards of 'achieve- 
ment, based upon the school's program guidelines, are required before a 
student can advance to a higher grade. 
Typical Decision-Making Prociess ^ 

Sequence . During the initial stages of the referral process, the 
classroom teacher and the SLBP teacher work together to evaluate the 
student's level of academic competence in relation to the school's basic 
program guidelines for.^ the specific grade in which the referred cfiild is 
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enrolled. The school social worker serves as a liaison between the 
teachers and parents* 

Decision-making team . Within the elementairy school, the parti- 
cipants in the Educational Planning Conference typically include the 
school social worker, the SLBP teacher, the regular classrooin teacher, 
and the parents. 

. Eligibility criteria for LP services * Determining which students are 
eligible for special education services is strictly an in-house decision 
in this school* Pei^sonnel within the school evaluate the student 's mastery 
of basic program criteria without consulting outside support services (e»g« 
psychological services). A psychological evaluation is not requested. 

Methodology 

Subject 

Doug is a seven-year-old black first grade student from a single- 
parent home* .The tjeaQhers described him as quiet an'd shy, with poor; f ine- 
motdr skills and slurred speech* His kindergarten- teacher first expressed 
concern, abotit his readiness for first ^ade. A school conference was . 
held at the end of kindergarten and the mother decided that she did not. 
want Doug to repeat kindergarten. Shortly after Doug started first 
grade, fauLs classroom teacher referred him to the SLBP teacher because of 
poor performance in reading and mathematics. 
Procedure 

Two researchers collected information oh Doug* Data were collected 
from interviews with the classroom teacher, the SLBP teacher, and the 
school social worl^r, as well as from informal conversations with ther> 
principal and the parent. In addition, observations were conducted in 
the classroom. 



. Findings ' 
Assessment and Decision-Making Process 

The sequence I of activities In Doug's case followed the school's 
typical procedure, The relationship of the activities to the model se- 
quencerCsee Chapter 1) Is sun^rlzed In Table 4-1. 



Insert Table 4-1 about here 



Referral . \ Doug was referred by his first grade teacher In November 
for poor performance In the areas of reading and mathematics. No Inter- 
ventions were employed prior to referral. 

A screening conmlttee met In November to discuss Doug's case. In- 
cluded In' the meetlngPfeere the classroom teacher, the SL^P. teacher, the . 
principal, and the social yorker. The committee deplded that the SLBP 
teacher should assess Doug's .current performance levels In reading and 
mathematics and determine th6 extent to which supplementar services 
were needed. 

Assessment . Parental permission to assess was obtained In Novem- 
ber by the school social workier, first over the telephone and then in 
writing. 

The assessment of Doug's current perxormance levels in reading and math- 
ematics was conducted by the SLBP teacher, the devices used are summarized 
in Table 4-2. The SLBP teacher spent approximately 4 1/2 hours in assess- 
ment activities and used informal inventories to evaluate reading skills, 
and KeyMath and Criterion Math to evaluate mathematics skill development. 



Insert Table 4-2 aboujt here^ 
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Additional meetings * After the screening committee meeting » only 
one other meeting was held. This second meeting was held to report on 
and evaluate the assessment data and to plan an educational program. 
'Doughs mother was present at this meeting. School staff attending this 
meeting were the regular and SLBP teachers and the school social worker. 
At this meeting. It was determined that Doug was eligible for LD services. 
Dotig^s mother was Informed of the proposed program and Interventions. 
She agreed to these. ■ 

Approximately 1 r/2 hours were sper.t on Doughs case In the two meet- 
ings. A third meeting, the year-end fitafflng, was planned, buc was never 
held. , ^ 
Interventions , . 

The major Intervention imp.lQjnented for Doug was one hour of SLBP i . 
services each day (30 minutes In reaqllilg and 30 minutes In mathematics) . 
Doug's remedial program was designed to deve] p specifier skills missed 
a.ad/or not mastered in reading and^ mathematics. This program fits 
x^thin the school's graded lock-step curriculum whi*;h is based upon the 
concept of fundamental sic/^1 developriieni:. The classroom te^^^:hex is re- 
sponsible for the ixoplementation of this program. 

Evaluations of Doug's progress- were made by means of weekly tests 
that were d&signed to ascertain those skills he had acquired. No changes* 
were made in interventions as a result of these weekly evaluations t 

The plans for Doug for the next academic year were not determined 
at the end of this school year. Plaas for the fall will be made at the 
end of August. x 



Barental Reactions 

Doug Vs mother was Involved In the 'second meeting. During this 
^< meeting/ her involvement consisted of being provided with feedback on - 
the evaluation of Doug, the proposed program, and the intervention. 
The mother expressed satisfaction with the prograoa and with the school's ' 
willingness to make changes , to "help" Doug . 

'■•«»■■■' ■ . "• ■ ;■ ■ ^ ■ ■ . ■ ■ ■ 

Discussion ;^ 
The assessment and decision-making process for Doug was consistent 
, with the procedures of the sdhool. The process was simple and, at least 
in this case, minimally time consiming. Doug was referred by his teacher; 
the screening committee. accepted the referral and appointed the, SLBP teacher 
to conduct the assessment. After the evaluation,* the Educational Planning 
Conference was held at \Alch test results were reviewed, Doug was declared ^ 

eligible for LD services, and a program was devised. Doug's mother was 

i' ■ . . ■ ' . •\ ... ■ ■. ' , 

present at this meeting, s 

The process in Doug's case was consistent with ^ the model sequence 

outlined in Chapter 1. Seven separate activities occurred, beginning 

with the referral and endltig with. Impiementatlon of the program. Most 

of the' model's steps (review assessment results, eligibility, contact - 

parent, develop lEP, placement, lEP strategies) were combined in one 

activity, the Educational Plaiming Conference. All model steps except 

the pre-referral interventions were included, in the assessment and - — ~ ~~ 

^decision-making program for I>oug. 

Two meetings were held to determine that Doug was. eligible for L2 

■ . ■ ■■ ■ ■ ■ V ' • ' • 

services and to plan a program for him. Weekly monitor Jxig of his 
progress was a specific part of the Implemented program. 
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CHAPTER 5 

Decision Making In an Urban School: An Example of How 
Procedural. Compliance Does Not Equal Substantive Cotopllance 

Kathryn Kuehnle and Margaret Potter 
Background Information 

School District 

The school district Is a la;rge urban school district In Minnesota, 
It has an elementary enrollment of approximately 20,000 students; slightly 
over 25% of the student population consists of students from minority 
groups. Special education services are provided at both the school and 
district levels; all disability areas are served. Of the children re-, 
celying special education services, most fall within the Special Leaiming 
and Behavior Problems (SLBP) category. Although the district is the same 
as that described in Chapters 3 and 4, the school from which the case^ 
study was selected is differeift. 
School ' 

The elementary school is one of 55 in the school districts It 
differs from other district schools in that it serves as a home school 
for the English as a Second Language Progranj,- Thus, this school has ' 
ojie of the largest southeast Asian populations tiri^ihin the state. Othei:^ 
resources for serving children with special educational needs,- within 
the school, include Title 1 services and a Special Education Resource 
Room service. The title I program is served by two full time and one 
part time Title 1 tutors. One full-time special educationist 
certified in SLBP, and pne fullrtlme special education teacher, certified 
in General Learning Disahilit lea, serve within the resource room structure. • 
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Typical Declslon'-Maklng Process 

Sequence . Within this school, the social worker is assigned the 
major respbnsibility for the due process file related to each referral* 

The first step in^ due process decisions is initiated by the regular 
Glassroom teacher when he or she sends a written student referral form 
to the. social wprket. At this 'time, the parents do not have to be noti- 
fied. Upon receiving the teacher referral, the social worker completes 
/identifying information on the referral form and directs the form to 
the special education teacher who completes the remaining information, 
Indicating any past testing or service. A review commtittee meeting is held 
next. Information provided. on the referral form, which includes learning 
patterns, behavior problems, and past standardized testing, are used a^ 
data to help the review. committee determine whether the referred child 
should be formally. Assessed. The committee's decision appears also to be 
influenced by the number of students (currently referred, the. conviction 
of the .referring teacher, and/or the pressure from the student's parent (s). 
If th^ committee decides not to assess, the case is dropped. However, if 
a decision to assess is' made, the social worker sends the first letter of 
notification to the parent. 

Assessment does not take place uhtil the parent .returns formal writ- 
ten permission for the. assessment. If the first permission form is not 
fieturned Immediately,, a second letter is sent a^ter an unspecified interval 
of time. 

Upon completion of the formal assessment, the review committee meets 
again to determine whether special education service will be provided. 
School. personnel indicated that the strain on special education service 
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ls great, and there are a limited number of professionals available to 
serve the large population of children with special educational needs. 
This means, that only those students needing services most can be served 
However, school personnel acknowledged that It almost always agrees to 
provide service If a parent demands It, xegardless of whether the child 
Is the. "most needy" of the children referred. 

Declslon-'making team . The typical review committee meeting In 
the school Is attended by the social worker, the special education 
teachers, the referring teacher, and the principal. 

^ Methodology • 

Subject 

Marilyn Is a third-grade eight-year-old Caucasian girl from a 
single-parent home. At the time of referral she was receiving Title I 
service for reading and math. Marilyn* s tHlrd-grade teacher expressed 
concern during the first weeks of school because of Marilyn* s dlstractl- 
blllty during academic work periods and her "fantasy play" with toys 
brought to school from home. 
Procedure . . » 

Two. researchers collected Information on Marlljhi's caae. The 
researchers attended meetings at which Marilyn* s case was discussed and 
Interviewed personnel involved in the.case* 

Findings 

Assessment and Decision-Making Process ^ 

The sequence of activities in Marilyn's case is presented in Figure 



5-1. The relation activities to the model sequence (see 

Chapter 1) Is summarized In Table 5-1. 



Insert Figure 5-1 and Tab^e 5-1 about here 



Referral , Early in the school year the regular classroom teacher 
became concerned over Marilyn ^s dlstractlbillty duting acadiemic tasks. 
Prior to submlttlng/a formal referral, the referring teacher shared 
his concern over Marllyh's attention problems with the special educa- 
tlon staff. Following these informal discussions , the teacher submitted 
a formal referral to the school social worker. After the referrial was 
submitted,, the special .education teachiers met informally and agreed to :^ 
conduct a formal assessment of Marilyn. During this period, the teacher 
also formally discussed the problem with the student's mother at the 
fall iilafent-teacher conference. 

The formal <xeferral indicated that the classroom teacher was. prl- " 
marlly concerned with Marilyn's low math and reading skills,: her prol?lems 
in retaining knowledge, het short attention span, and the lack of Inde-^ 
pendence and &elf-disclpline. The teacher wrote, "it la very' difficult 
for Marilyn to follow through a task without my offering conjstant re- 
minders, sometimes very firmly!" 

Marilyn's teacher reported that, prior to filing the formal referral, 
attempts were made to motivate Marilyn (by rewarding her with free time) 
to do assignments. HoweverV these plans were not specific and it appears 
these rewards were not consistently and systematically available. 

Assessment . The classroom teacher secured written permission for 
assessment from Marilyn mother during the fall parent-teacher conference. 
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At this time, the teacher told the mother of his concern about Marilyn's 
attention problems In the classroom* * 

Table 5-2 summarizes the personnel and devices Involved In the 
formal assessment of Marilyn. In this school, the special education 
teacher was responsible for conducting the assessment. The assessment 
Instniments Included both formal and Informal devices. The Peabody 
Individual Achievement Test^ (PIAT) » the Glnn reading levels test, and 
the home school's scale ,,were administered to assess academic skill 
levels. The Sllngerland and the Visual Motor Integration (VMI) tests 
were used to measure perceptual and fine-motor ability. The Peabody 
Plcttire Vocabulary Test (PPVT) also was administered to evaluate receptive 
language. 

Insert Table 5-2 abput here 

The assessment redultd Indicated Marll3m*s performance was In th<.^ 
"normal range" oh^most devices; however, her reading, skill*, as measured 
by the Glnn- reading levels test, was found to be two levels below her 
appropriate grade level.. 

Additional meetings . While the classroom teacher had Informally 
discussed his concerns with special education personnel since the begin- 
ning weeks of school, the first formal tnee ting was not held tintll Decem- 
berl Rather than conducting the formal meeting to determine the need 
to assess, following a written referral, the special education teachers 
met informally and made the decision to conduct a formal assessment of 
Marilyn. 
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FouE toon ths into the school year, following the educational assess- 
ment, a referral review meeting was held. It was attended by the school 
principal, social worker, tfwo special education teachers, and the refer- 
ring teacher. The purpose of this meeting was to review the assessment 
data and to determine special education eligibility. The assessment 
data provided at this meeting were derived from instruments that meas- 
ured academic performance in the areas of reading and math and from in- 
struments thajt are designed to measure "perceptual skills." Direct 
observation data were not presented. 

In his discussion of the student at the referral review meeting, 
the teacher also stated his concern over what he described as her ex- 
cessive fantasy play. This excessive fantas'^Tplay involved small toys 
brought to school by Marilyn, which she played with at Inappropriate 
times during school. The teacher's delineation ^of this problem was gen- 
eral rather than specific; he did not define "fantiasy play" beyond indi- 
cating it was play that took place at inappropriate times. While both 
academic and behavior problems were included in the referral, the 
teacher's primary concern was Marilyn's behavior; he indicated that her 
non-attentive behavior was affecting her academic performance i; The out- 
come of the referral review meeting was an agreement to provide indirect 
special education service for this student. (This decision automatically 
eliminated the provision of Title I services to Marilyn.) It appears 
that the school psychologist was notified at this time that the school 
would like consultant help in setting up a behavior modification program. 

Based on the decision to provide service, the Individual Education 
Program (lEP) Conference was scheduled to meet two weeks later. The 
meeting, attended by the mother, the social worker, and a special edu- 
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cation teacher, began with a presentation by Che special education 

♦ 

teacher. Marilyn's obtained scores on Che assessment instruments were 
reported and LD was essentially ruled out by the special educator's 
statement that Marilyn had no perceptual problems* This was follov««d 
by a proposal of a behavior modification program to develop Marilyn *8 
"on task" behavior. At one point, the mother interrupted to ask for 
an explanation regarding the meaning of a "Ginn Level 7,*' A majority 
of Che meeting time was spent questioning the mother about her daughter's 
behavior at home and speculating on the underlying meaning of her behavior 
For example, the special education teacher questioned hov much Marilyn *s 
diet had to do with her inattention. The mother appeared confused by 
the question and reported Marilyn had always been thin* After the 
mother indicated, Marilyn had a slight hearing loss, the special education 
teacher postulated, "Don't the hard of hearing fantasize sometimes?'* 
After outlining the school's proposal to get the psychologist involved, " 
even though on the day the psychologist observed in the classroom her 
behavior was "no different than that of the other kids," Marilyn* s c 
mother inquired about the school's disciplinary policies. The social 
worker replied by saying, /'The interes'ving thing is, l>larllyn] is not a 
behavior problem." 

After continuing discussipn on Marilyn's attention problems and 
fantasy play with her stuffed animals, the toother asked whether there 
were any specials programs for children/with a^ttentlon problems. The 
special education teacher responded, "there were some schools in Calif oml 
The mother then inquired about a local child. guidance clinic whereupon 
Che social worker suggesCed, and Cher child service clinic as ^n opclon 



If the school program was ineffective. 

the meeting ended/ the mother offered to work on academic material 
with Marilyn at home; the social worker and special education teacher 
agreed. It was also agreed that the special education teacher would 
contact the school psychologist to set up the behavior modification 
(»rograo* The lEP would then be written and sent home to be signed* 

A second lEP parent consint form was sent home with Mariljm after * 
waiting a month for the original lEP to be returned. Once the signed 
form was returned, a meeting, was held to formulate the behavior prpgram. 
The school psychologist had observed Marilyn fn the clac^sroom before the 
lEP meeting for one hour, and reported to the researchers that her activity 
level and on-task behavior were not significantly different from those 
of her peers., (It was unclear whether a systematic process of data 
collection was uised during the observations/) In January, the school 
psychologist and the previously involved school personnel r:et to discuss 
the behavior program -for Marilyn. At this time, the special education 
and referring teach^tW felt. Marilyn had improved cion^tderably . Because 
of the perceived Improvement, the- teachers indicated to the school 
psychologist that they did not need i formal systematic progr^. Therefore, 
during, this meeting/ the psychologist made only general suggestions, ones 
that could be useful for on-task behavior'qf all children in the ^lass"^ 
(see Appendix C)* 

.One month following this meeting, the school psychologist met again 
with the special education and regular class teac-u^.rs. The' teachers 
indicated that they felt Marilyn's behavior was under control. From a ; 
this meeting unti;L the last week of school, no formal meetings were held 



to review Marilyn's progress. 

During the final week of school, a case review meeting was held 
by the school social worker, special education teacher, and vhe regular 
teacher. The decision not to terminate services for Marilyn was made*, 
at this time based on the information that her attention had improved 
but was still a problem. The regular class teacher noted his concern 
that if MarilyTi needed services next year, it would take unnecessary 
time to have hex* go through the referral process again. The plan for 
next year will be for Title I to provide services to Marilyn again; if 
that fails, she will be moved to direct service in special education. 
The school psychologist was not aware of this meeting and was not in- 
formed of the decision not to terminate this case. 
Interventions * , 

Tlie intervention was described by the classroom teacher as "sugges- 
tions and hints" provided by the school psychologist as to how to keep 
Marilyn on task, these suggestions included changing the peers who sat 
next to Marilyn and making recess contingent on assignment completion. 
When asked whether there was any difficulty in Implementing the program, 
the teacher reported that there was no difficulty "because [he] did not 
really do anything specific." , 

The teacher did not know whether the indirect service was speci- 
fically helpful -v. Marilyn, but felt that it was important because it 
brought her to t; attention of the .special education personnel. He did 
feel, however, that direct service would have been preferred and that 
she will probably need direct service next year. 

This lack c^f clarity regarding the specific intervention program 
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provided through indirect service not only was expressed by the regular 
class teacher but by the ispecial education teacher who wrote the lEP, by 
the school psychologist who consulted on the case, by the parent, and 
by the stpdent; who was the focus of the indirect*, service. 
Parental Reactions 

At the lEP conference, the mother asked some questions for clari- 
fication and answered questions about Marilyn's behavior at home. During 
the presentation of assessment information, the mother appeared not to 
■ understand the educational terminology used by the special education 
teachers (e.g., Ginn level 7). It was difficult to determine whether 
the mother understood the meaning of other information presented, such 
as a PIAT score of 2.7 or a test that assessed perceptual problems. 
When the mother asked about -special programs for children with atten-, 
tion problems, she was provided with the name of a clinic as an option 
to follow-up on if the school program was n ot^ ^f ective . 

The only school follow-up with the mother, after the decision was 
made to provide Mariljm with indirect service, was a call from the social 
worker. The social worker contacted the mother to inform her about a 
program at a child guidance center;' however, nothing was mentioned 
about the progress of the school program. / 

When asked by the researchers about the reason her daughter was 
referred for special education service, the mother reported it was due 
to "discipline problems." While she reported she had been aware that 
Marilyn had academic problems, this was the first time she had been 
notified that a behavior problem existed. 

When queried about how the problem was being. remediated, the mother 
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indicnted she was not certain about what was being done at school « 1/hen 
Marilyn was asked about the special help, she was not able to describe 
anything that would indicate special help was being provided. Specifi- 
cally, Marilyn told her mother that nothing different had been done in 
the classroom. Overall, the mother reported that she was pleased with 
the concern the school had shown. 

Discussion 

The assessment and decision-making process for Marilyn appeared 
to be somewhat inconsistent with the school's recommended procedure in 
that the decision to conduct a formal' assessment was^oiade'^f ormally 
and the assessment was conducted before a referral review meeting was 
held. After that point, the activities followed the basic giildelines 
of the school for meetings to be held. As a result of the assessment 
and decision-making process, Marilyn no longer received Title I services 
for reading and math. While Marilyn's name was entered on the special 
education caseload rolls, service consisted only of some general 
suggestions to the teacher for improving attending behavior. 

yrhe nine separate activities occurring in Marilyn's case (see Table 
5-1) excluded some of the steps included in the model sequence outlined 
in Chapter 1. For example, strategies to implement the signed lEF were* 
not developed because the teachers felt they were not needed. In addition 
several activities occurred in an order different from that of the model 
sequence. Most notably, the team referral review occurred after parer.t 
permission to assess had been obtained, and after the actxial assessmf:;at • 
Several steps of the model sequence (referral review, assessment review, 



eligibility, placement) were combined in one activity — the referral 
Pirevlew meeting. 

Although the decision to provide special education service for 
Marilyn appears to have met the mandated guidelines for structuring this 
decision through formal meetings, it is qiiestlonable whether the decision 
was baaed on enq)irlcally-derived information. The use of the perceptual 
and fine-motor tes.tlng is questionable at best for a referred behavior 
problem, but was used to rule out a "learning disability." The lack of 
any objective behavioral data at decision meetings was evident. Ironical- 
ly, the indirect special education service for this student made her 
ineligible for the Title I services she had been receiving for her 
academic deficiencies. Therefore, it appears the assessment data collected 
for the specific referral problem and the resulting decisions based on 
this assessment information may have reduced services to Marilyn, even 
^jhough they placed her on the special education rolls. 

Compoxinding the problem of lost services was the fact that this child 
did not receive the Level II service for which she had been scheduled. 
While the special education staff listed this student as receiving indir- 
ect special education service, no individual involved in this case 
could explain specifically whet: intervention had been implemented. 
Furthermore, during the case review meeting, the decision reached was 
that the behavior of this student 'had not improved enough to terminate 
her special education service. 

On numerous occasions, school personnel commented to the researchers 
that this was not a representative cade. It seemed, in fact ^ as though 
they- were not sure how to handle an indirect service case of this sort. 



Essentially, the referral was made betattaii Marilyn's* bahavior was dis- 
turbing to that particular regular .^lass teacher. When the teacher 
became less disturbed by the belxa'^ior./ the motiiratica to previde any 
intervention dissipated. Unfortunately, in this case, providing nd.nimal 
service was perhaps mc-.'e detrimental than hid the decision been made not 
to provide any services since Marilyn could not lef^ally be on both the 
SLBP and the Title I rolls. This conflict of services was not considered 
during the placement decision process. While Title I services were 
discontinued during December, January, and February, Marilyn started 
receiving Title I reading and math services again after the spring audit. 

Considerable confusion seemed to surround the exact nature of 
Marilyn's problem. The teacher was concerned about attentivenessT the 
mother was told that Marilyn was not a befiavior problem and that she was 
not LD. And yet, the end of the year plan was to move her to direct 
service next year if Title I could not provide the help she needs, implying 
a concern with academic, rather than attentional deficits. Thus, although 
the school generally followed the appropriate procedures for referral, 
assessment, eligibility/placement and review, the services provided were 
not of substantive benefit to this student. In fact, this process inters 
fered with Marilyn's opportunity to receive academic aid - aid which may 
have to be delivered next year in the form of direct service. 



CHAPTER 6 

Decision. Making in a Suburban School: Atypical Examples 

of. the Process 

Sandra Christenson 
Background Information 

School District 

The school district is located in suburban Minneapolis and has a 
total school population of 18,500. According to the Special Education 
Director, ^cros^ section of SES levels is represented in the idistrict, 
ranging from those receiving assistance from Aid to Fatillies with Depend- 
ent Children (AFDC) to those with a reasonably high income level. Ap- 
proximately 44% of the district's population is comprised of single-parent 

families. Group achievement scores in the district are significantly above 

/ • ■■ 

national norms. * The director characterized the district as an "average 

suburb." • 

Slightly over 2000 students receive special Education services in 

the district. Services provided range from Level I to. Level IV. 

■■ ■ ■■ - / ' f 

School 

The school is one of 15 eleitetttary schools in the district. Although 
the district provides Level I - Level/lv special education services, this 
school provides only Levels I-III; therefore, monitoring and direct teaching 
from resource personnel are available. Within this school, special edu- 
cation personnel include: one full-time and one part-time Special Learn- 
Ing and Behavior Problems XSLBP) teacher, one part-time General Learning 
Disabilities : (GLD) resource teacher, and one full-time Title I teacher 

with three aides. A/speech/language therapist is assigned to the school 

•■■■/■■■■ . . • ■ ■■ , ■ 

■ ■ . ■■../■.■,...• • • ■■ ■ • • •' • . 

half-time. The psychologist, and social worker are available one day per 
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week* The physical education teacher conducts adaptive physical educa- 
tion evaluations but provides no remedial training. An instructional ' 
assistant is available to provide classroom teachers with curriculum 
modification ideas for the benefit of the regular and special education 
students. 

Typical Decision-Making Process 

Sequence . The decision-making process within the school district 
includes nine steps. These steps comprise the standard plrocedures for 
decision making .within each school, although minor idiosyncratic dif- 
ferences may occur. The nine steps are summarizeii in Figure 6-1. 
Detailed descriptions of each step are provided here. 

Insert Figure 6-1 about here 

The decision-making process is initiated by a written referral from 
the regular classroom teacher. The referraL is sent to the principal, 
who schedules the student for staffing. 

The staffing team meets at a regularly scheduled time each week to 
discuss new student referrals, to conduct periodic stud€*nt progress review 
and to provide plans for classroom consultation. Any time a student is 
discusse\i during a staffing, one of the team members records the purpose 
of the staffing, meeting deliberations, and .particularly decisions, on 
the district's "Pupil Staffing Report" (see Appendix D) . 

Next, after team input suggests the need for specific team member 
involvement in future assessment, parental signature for this assessment 
is sought. The typical procedure is for the case manager to place a call 
to the parent, followed by mailing of the form "Parental Involvement: 
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Referral and Assessment" (see Appendix D) . Upon receipt of this form from 
, the parent, two outcomes are possible. If the parent is in agreement with 
the proposed assessment activities, the assessment process is initiated. 
However, if the parent disagrees, attempts are initiated to clarify and 
modify the proposed assessment activities to satisfy parental concerns 
so that parental approval is obtained. 

After parental permission is obtained, the fourth step in the 
process, the assessment, is started. The full assessment procedure in- 
volves formal testing, including intellectual, language, . and educational 
evaluations, informal testing itt reading, writing, spelling, and mathe- 
matics using a district-developed instrument, and classroom observation. 
In those cases requiring parental interview, the parents are contacted 
either by the social worker or case manager. The results of. the varied 
assessments by the appropriate team members are written on a standardized 
form entitled "Desrtiption and Interpretation" (see Appendix D). Each 
member assigned to the case responds within his/her area of expertise on 
this form. The outline of the form includes: mental and physical status; 
emotional-social status; environmental st/itus; educational status; and 

o.. 

summary and interpretation. Comple*- ;*lcd reports, such as the . 

psychological, speech/langtaage, or edticaclonal evaluations, are attached 
to this form. 

After the data have been collected and interpreted by each team 
member, th^ student's case is scheduled for the weekly staffing. At this 
staffing, inforiration is shared and the form "Assessment Review and Needs 
Determination" ^ (see Appendix D) is completed. This comprises the fifth 
step within the process. 

Next, ari explanation of the assessment results and. the school's 



list of determined deeds for the student are shared with the parent* 
The case manager, regular class teacher, and parent consistently attend 
this meeting. If psychological testing has occurred, the psychologist 
will (explain the results; however, speech/language and educational testing 
results often are explained by the case manager. The purpose of the 
meeting is to explain the assessment results, to obtain additional 
parental Input, and to jointly arrive at the special education services 
to be provided. ' 

At the conclusion of this meeting, the seventh step often is 
achieved. IE? approval by the parents and involved team members is 
obtained on the form "Request for Parent lEP Approval" (see Appendix 
D) . Two other forms used during the sixth and seventh steps include the . 
(a) "Individual Education Program Plan" and (b) "Level and Type of Service 
Need and Least Restrictive Alternative Statement", (see Appendix D) . 

After written parental^pproval of the lEP, placement within the 
determined level of service occurs. Placement usually occurs withiV a 
week of parental ^agreement. Although the lEP has been discussed, the 

specific long-range goals and short-term objectives recorded on the "Indi- 

- ■ ' ' - . ■ ? 

vidual Education Program PIm" form are developed during the first two 
weeks of placement. Parents are contacted, either over the phone or 
during a scheduled meeting. If a program chaige is deemed necessary, by 
either the special education teacher or the parent, the change would be 
discussed and parental agreement/disagreement would be recordied on the 
form "Parent Involvement: Program Chanfee" (see Appendix D) . 

Upon completion of the placement, the numerous forms are compiled by 
the case manager. . Until these forms are reviewed by the Special Education 
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Director, eligibility is not official. According to the case manager. 
Students often receive service prior to the official approval, since paper- 
work is extensive. The Special Education Director reads the input from 
the several team members, . including the parents and the student (usually 
when the ^tud6nt is of secondary age). Should eligibility not be approved, 
a meeting involving all team members would be called. This is a rare occur 
rence since the team decision appears to be of primary importance in the 
school district's decision-making process. 

The ninth step in the process includes periodic review, which occurs 
at least twice a yea,r. Students identified for periodic review are 
scheduled for the weekly staffing. Either of the forms "Pupil Staffing 
Report" or "Status Report" (see AppenddLx D) is used. The parent, student 
(usually when of secondary age) , and regular or special education teachers 
may request a more frequent review schedule. Therefore ^ periodic review 
is achieved both by regular schedule and upon request. 

Decision-making teams . A staffing team is established within each 
elementary and each secondary school. The team, chaired by the pt'incipal, 
xisually includes the following individuals: nurse, GLD i^esource, SLBP 
resource. Title I, and classroom teachers; speech/language clinician; 
psychologist; social worker; and instructional assistant. This team 
meets on a regularly scheduled, weekly basis. The nature and extent 
of each team member's involvement in a case depends upon the referral 
question and is determined through team Input at the staffing. 

In the target school, the team composition was consistent with 
district policy. While the principal chaired the staffings, the case 
managers were assigned to cases by using a combination of (a) a rotating 
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schedule, and (b) the identification of the student* s greatest need. 
For example, if a student was referred because of behavior problems 
both within school and at home, the social worker might be assigned to 
the case becaaae of anticipated involvement with the parents. In con- 
t^astT^if a student was referred for low reading and language skills, a 
special education resource teacher might be assigned because of anticipated 
involvement in diagnostic testing. During the initial staffing after re- 
ferral, team member involvement for assessment is determined. Team member- 
ship may change during the assessment process. If a team member's involve- 
ment is necessary in data collection, he/she is included. After all the 
data are collected and described in the "Description and Interpretation" 
form, all team members listen to the assessment review and assist in deter- 
mining needs. 

Eligibility criteria for LD services . The school district does not 
use specific criteria in determining the extent to which pupils are eligibl 
for LD services, but relies on the team decision. The team _addresses find- 
ings about the student within a broad context that includes such guidelines 
as; (a) the extent to which the student is behind academically, (b) the 
extent to which the student "fit.s" in existing classroom groups, (c) the 
regular classroom teacher's perception, and (d) the extent to which a 
classroom aide will solve the problem. Upon addressing these guidelines, 
the team votes as to whether support services through special education 
should be offere,<^. If approval for these services is indicated, the next 
question address^V is, "Who has an opening to. serve this studen^:?" All 
resource teachers (GLD, SLBP, Title I) are potential service providers 
for students determined to need special emication services. As a result 
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of this procedure, a student identified as learning disabled ma/ receive 
services from the GLD resource teacher. Similarly, one student may 
served by both GLD and SLBP resource teachers. The decision as to who 
serves the child is not dictated by the diagnostic classification for 
the student. 

Methodology y 

Subjects 

Two subjects were identified from referrals made wl^thin the school 
during the period October 16 to November 27. The fir^^ student, Tom, a 
sixth grader, enrolled at this school for the f irstytlme at the beginning 

of the school year. Tom was referred for poor reading and spelling skills 

I 

by his classroom teacher. According to the teacher written referral, 
Tom, diespite his placement in the lowest reading group, was experiencing 
difficulty in sight vocabulary, phonics, handwriting, comprehension, oral 
reading, and spelling activities. In addition, his behavior was described 
as immature; behaviors specifically mentioned were attention-seeking, and 
loud, "blurting-out" characteristics. 

The second child, Joey, a fifth grade student, moved into the school 
district in November. His mother telephoned the principal about the. 
anticipated move, wh: was to occur the next day, and provided some 
background information, emphasizing the special programming he had been 
receiving in a nearby district. This parent referral was the basis for 
the discussion of Joey at the weekly staffing. 
Procedure 

To collect information on the decision-making process in the school 
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and school district, one researcher attended laeetings, caoducted inter- 
ylevs» reviewed records, and maintained ongoing communication with the 
case manager. 

Attendance at weekly staff meetings occurred from October 16 to 
November 27, at which time two students were identified who met the 
specified criteria of the stixdy. After the two students were identified, 
attendance at the staff ings was 'eliminated unless one of the students 
was to be discussed. This occurred twice. . 

Interviews were conducted with the parents, classroom teachers, 
managers (who were the special resource teachers) and the Specjja-Irlducation 
Director. A one-hour observation of each student was ca|iclucted also. 
Finally, a system was devised for the case managers to collect data on 
the students* Monthly comoninication e:curred betlfeen the case manager 
and the researcher. This information, along vlth the acquisition of i 
the required special education forms, comprised the data^?collection j 
procedure* 

Findings: Tom ; 
Assessment and Decision-Makins Process ■ ^ 

Table 6-1 summarizes the relationship of che activities in Iocs s 
case to the ijiodel sequence described in Chapter 



Insert Table 6-JL about here 



Referral * Tom^s mother expressed her' concerns about Tom to the , 
school a^retary pripr to Tom^ enrollment in the school. Her request 
for the retention of Tom in the fifth grade was discouraged, and Tom 
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wa8 placed in the siicrh grade* The writteo referral of Tom was submitted 
by his classroom teacher who noted both ^academic difficulties and immature 

behavior as reasons for referral. The tnajor concerns of the referral} / ^ 

\ /■ ■ ^ • •■ ■• ■■ ' ' ); ■ 

unr^ Tom's poor reading and spelling skills* The teacher did not note 

any interventions that had been attempted prior tc referral. 

The referral was forwirded to the principal > who scheduled this* 

sciident*s case for ch^i teaai\staffing., At the October 23rd staffing, Tom's 

backgrgimd waflt discuused briefly by all team members, including the 

classroom teacher. Points of discussion included: (^a). the recent death 

of Tom'^s father in a /trcgtc accident » (b) the mother's reports of Tom*s 

difficulties with reading and language since ttiird grade, (c) the need for 

i ^- ■ , ^ . ■ ., ' 

complete records from the scLool Tom previously attended,, and (d) the 
teacher's observations of Tom's academic and behavioral ^characteristics • 
After this disciussibn, the team specified a need for language, psychologi- 
cal* and reading evaluations. The social worker was designated as case 
manager. iH^e psychologist agreed to complete the "Parental Involveirent : 
Referral aad Assessment*' form. Approximate dates for completion of the 
assessment noted on this form were October-November* 

Tom^s case was ;evlewed at four additional meetings before all 
evaluations were completed. At the October 30 meeting it was noted 
that testing had not been iljitiated because parental permission for assess- 
ment had not been received; the student had lost the form. (Althotii^h 
district procedure is for the permission slip to be mailed, this sctipol 
relies on students to take the slips home and return them to the school.) 'v^: 
The case manager then contacted the mother by telephone, and sent another . 
•Parental Pemission slip hctae with the student. ,rThe permission slip for 
assessment was returped the next day. 
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At the next' meeting (November 6). only the reading assessment and 
Tom's t)revious school records were available. Team memlors discussed . 
these is well as Tom's current reading placement. The Vf from 
Tom's previous school indicated that he had received one f Title 

r service daily. In addition, the records indicated that Tom displayed 
silly, lazy, manipulative hemv.r It was noted that he often was 
"irresponsible, spending' most ' time trying to get out of work,*' 

His reading placement was then discussed. In the classroom, Tom 
vas placed in a group chat was at a level 1 1/2 years above his test 
score. The possibility of help from an aide was discussed. However, it ' 
wa9 felt that such help might be demoralizing for a sixth grade student. 
It was reported chat Tom enjoyed the Phoenix Reader and Open Highways ' 
Program. Tom's attitude toward school this year was reported as being 
tt?re positive, perhaps because there was less harassment^ than in his pre- 
vious inner-city school situation, 

finally, a teaw member asked what the team was accomplishing for Tom. 
It was determined that the testing permission slip had been secured, that 
involvement in a social group would be considered it the social worker 
Lcceived additional referrals, and that temporary aide help could be 
provided. 

At the November 13 meeting, data from the psychologist's classroom 
observations of Tom were presented. First, however, a general 'discussion 
regarding Tom was .necessary in order to refresh team members ' . knowledge 
of the reason for referral. Then, the psychologist reported that , jased 
on her classroom 'Observations, Tom had the ability to "work on-task but 
failed to complete tasks. Tom baited the teacher with inappropriate 
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attention-getting behavior; huwever, the classroom teacher ha:adled this 
appropriately by ignoring Tom." At this point, concern was raised by* 
the SLBP teacher regatdihg Tom's reading group and reading ability. 
Discussion ended with the decision that the principal speak to the class- 
rbom teacher regarding the reading program for Tom, Fit>*tTly, the psycholo- 
gist indicated she would test Tom during the* next week. 

At the November 20 meeting, discussion again centered on Tom*s reading 
ability and placements The lowest group in his classroom was reading fifth 
grade materials, and Tom was experiencing difficulty due to his grode 3.5 
skill level (as assessed by the Woodcock Reading Mastery Tests). Psycholo- 
gical testing had not been completed; therefore, further discussion was 
deferred to the next staffing meeting. 

. \ Tlie discussion regarding Tom was delayed longer than planned due (o 
difficulties in completing the assessm^ents. Student absences or an exces- 
sive testing caseload for the psychologist caused the delay. At the Decem- 
ber 11, 1979 staff ing, psychological test results were reported. It was 
4t this meeting that all asses^rcent data were available to team members. 

Assessment s The assessment, of Tom required approximately 13 1/2 , 
hours, and involved the psychologist, speech therapist, nurse, social 
worker, and SLBP teacher. Table 6-2 summarizes the devices used and the 
personnel administering them. 

Insert Table 6-2 about here ' 

The SLBP teacher administered the Woodcock Reading Mastery Tests 
(Form A) and reported to the i (at the November 6 meeting) hat Tom's 
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total score was 3.5. His weakest areas were in word identification and 
comprehension, while his best skill was in word attack: The SLBP teachc 
indicated that she felt Tom lacked necessary background vocabulary. 

Observations of Tom in the classroom were conducted by the psycholo- 
gist. She reported (at the November. 13 meeting) that Tom had the ability 
to work on-task, but also that he "failed to complete tasks." She also 
reported on Tom's attention-getting behavior but indicated that it was 
being handled appropriately by the teacher. 

The WISC-R and Bender were administered by the psychologist. ^Informal 

/ 

district reading tests were administered by the SLBP teachr . These data 
were reported at the December 11 meeting. The results of the language 
testing conducted by the speech/language clinician were not reported to 
team members. However, the clinician indicated to the research assistant 
that the results. wefe communicated to the mother at a conference held 
regarding Tom's younger brother, who was in kindergarten*: Speech and 
language services were not recommended for Tom. 

Visual and auditory screening, was conducted by the school nurse prior 
to the final review conference. ^ 

According to the district, a staffing occurs when assessment data 
are collected and team members have completed the "Description md Inter-" 
pretation" form. In this sc^.ool, information was shared as each team 
member completed his/her evaluation. 

Additional meetings . Following the completion of all testing, Tom's 
case and the test results were discussed at the December 11 staffing 
meeting. The psychologist reported that "on the WISC-R Tom functioned 
within the lower end of the average range on the yerbal Scale , but 
within the low^verage range on the Performance Scale. ' (Tom's birth- 
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date was corrected at the parent staffing. After rescoring, Tom's verbal 
ability indicated average functioning.) On the Bender, Tom demonf?trated 
"drawing and integration difficulties." He also had difficulty hold- 
ing his pencil as h* applied extreme pressure. Other observations 
were that Tom does attend to and follow directions, that he likes feed- 
back, and^Jiiiat he of ten has trouble understanding language. The SLBP 
teacher reported that the informal district reading tests that were ad- 
ministered supported the Woodcock score of 3.5. 

As the meeting continued,^ the psychologist asked, "What ^an be done 
ior Tom?" She prioritized her concerns as: (a) handwriting, (b) reading 
vocabulary develop^nent, and (c) word attack skills. The regular teacher 
wanted help for this student in reading, because he was functioning three 
years below grade level. ~ Since there ^was evidence of perceptual handicaps 
as wall as academic problems, the psychologist felt direct service was 
important. The SLBP teacher agreed that the student needed individual 
service. At this point, the social worker expressed concern that Tom 
had be^^n referr^jd nine weeks ago and nothing had been decided. 

A::"^r 1'. had jeen decided that Tom required direct ^ serv ices, 
disease .cn centered on who had time to provide such services. As Chair- 
per n, the principal asked ;he team, "Who has time for this student?" 
The Title I teacher repor^cc! -:ime was available; however, due to Tom's 
sixth grade placement, i: w^s felt that SLBP service might be best, 
particularly if the student, md.ght ijeed help in seventh grade. Tlie SLBP 
teacher repoitrted that time could be secured if another stude:?t was put 
on a monitoring statu^ The psychologist expressed anxiety about making 
a decision without the parent present. The social worker then requested 
a review of available options for Tom. At the end of this meeting the 



; agreed (through the entire team^s vote) that SLBP services were 

ypropriate« The principal was to contact central office administra^ 
tion regarding fehe increased need for a SLBP teacher. 

The IE? conference (December ^19) was the next meeting held about 
Tom. Tom's mother, accompanied by a friend, met with the psychologist, 
the social worker (case manager), the SI^BP teacher, and the classroom 
teacher. Test scores were presented by the psychologist, who stressed 
Tom's visual .perception, fine-motor, and erbal abstract reasoning diffi- 
culties, coupled with a weak knowledge base and a three-year delay in 
reading. As the psychologist conveyed her findings, Tom's age was 
mentioned. A one year discrepancy was identified by the mother, which 
resulted ^n the rescoring of the WISC-R at the staffing. The meeting 
terminated after one hour with the decision to place Tom in SLBP in 
Janaa.ry» Parental agreement was obtained. 

Determination of the specific senrices to be given to Tom was made 
at the first staffing meeting in January. It was decided that he would 
receive one hour of servicea daily, consisting of 1/2 hour direct service 
from the SLBP teacher ?nd 1/2 hour indirect service involving modification 
and/or provision of classroom assignments. Level III service was indi- 
cated because "Tom needs daily support in tha language arts areiif to 
function adequately In classroom." A ^s'J SLBP teacher received the infor- 
mation on Tom. During the next t ^o weeks she completed all fdrris, 
specifically the shortrterm objectives and long-term goals. 

Long-term goals included improve' -.at in reading skills and compre- 
hension, spelling, and handwriting. Specific short-term objectives 
included a mastery criterion of 90% on sight vocabulary, daily drill work 
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on conqirehenslon questions,, ^0% mastery of spelling words, and dally 

. . t. ■ . 

handwriting practice. Test data^^ both formal and Informal, were usied 
to determine the level of materials selected. 

The necessary forms were compiled and sent to the Director of Special 
Education fot final approval. Eligibility was approved. 

On February 4, 1980, the SLBP teacher who was providing direct 
service to Tom met with his mother and explained the short-term objectives. 
Parental signature on the lEF was obtained. 

A periodic review meeting was held in May. At this meeting, the 
SLBP teacher reported that Tom had made prr ess in reading, math, writing, 
and spelling, but that his progress was not as much as is characteristic 
of the average student. ' . ' 

Intervenr . iong 

Turv beg£r -living one hour of services daily (1/2 hour direct 
-services a: li X^2 hoxiT indirect services) in January. This was three months 
after^ i formal written referral was submitted. Planning for this service 
involved the classroom or A S'JB? ^eachers, \rtio conversed daily regarding Tom* 
ctigolng adkdemlc needs, necessary modifications and behavior. Test data, 
daily observation, review of daily work, and diagnostic teaching were 
used by these tf?achers in order, to plan on ^ day-to-day basis. The major 
intervention involved teaching Tom reading and\language arts skills with 
materials at his tested grade ^level. \ ' ^ 

The SLBP teacher also evaluated Tom's program by recording daily notes^ 
on his progress. This enabled the SLBP teacher to keep, track of Tom's...^ 

assignment, completion as well as to ensure the appropriate use of work 

"* ■ ' * ■■ ■ . " ^. 

assigned in the classroom. 
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Difficulties in program implementation were encountered because of 
Tom's resistance to task completion, A checklist and ongoing written 
. communication with tjae mother were used as techniques to assist Tom in 
completing tasks. Since Tom seemed to work best when monitored, the 
SLBP teacher had Tom work 45 minutes in her rbom, and us^d 15 minutes 
for indirect service. This change occurred in late February. All pro- 
posed interventions were implemented. ' • 

In providing interventions for Tom, the SLBP teacher was invplved ' 
daily lor one hour from January 9 to June 4, 1980, while the regular 
class teacher was involved 15 minutes daily. An additional 1/2 hour per 
week was utilized in teacher coimnunication time. With the assessment time 
of 13 1/2 hours, and the conference time during and after assessment of 
2 1/2 hours (all of which involved the psychologist, speech therapist, ' 
nurse, rsccial worker, SLBP .teacher, and principal), the total time spent 
on Tom's case was 156 hours. 

In the fall, a comprehensive evaluation will be completed in order 
to plan for seventh grade. This academic evaluation irtll not include a - 
psychological evaluation unless the two-year reevaluation date is indicated. 
Tentative plans for Tom Include basic classes in seventh grade science, 
social stu^les^^ and math, as well as one hour of SLBP. The specif ics_gf 
this program will be determined after the compreheneive educational eval- 
uation. This was explained to the mother at the periodic review in May. ' 
Parental Reactions " 

Open cOCTiunication existed between the moth:- ^* ■ ' " regular and 

V 

SLBP teachers. Involvement e-fisted through Che regular school conferences, 
placement meeting, lEP meeting and periodic review. Given the tuunbei of - 
meetings that occurred from January to May, contact occurred almost monthly. 
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Contact between the mother and school was considered supportive by both 
parties involved. 

In a follow-up interview with the researchers, the mother stated 
that the IE? conference meeting was very general: "I saw his low reading 
scores. I've seen tho$e for years. Of course, I agreed to the need 
for service." The mother Indicated that she supported the school's ' 
desire to change Tom's behavior, particularly his lack of cask completion 
The mother explained her daily reading and writing work at home wi^h Tom, 
.the need ior short, interspersed assignments for task completion to 
occur^ and several of Tom's experiences in his previous school. ^ The 
mother stated that she understood the I£P meeting to be a chance for the 
school "to get more input" fi'om me ^nd to explain their reading comprehen- 
sion program for Tom." 

. Perceptions from Tom*s mother and teachers regarding ♦•heir statis- 
f action with his program were obtained by the researcher at the end 
of the year. Tom's mother, although satisfied with the program plan, 
felt the major mistake was not retaining him. She felt Tom was still 
too immature for seventh grade but that she could not get her son 
retained because "they have 10 people at the school who.imiit make 
that decision." The mother was particularly pleased with the regular 
.classroom teacher's desire to obtain a good program for Tom in seventh 
grade. The team process was viewed positively by the mother^ except 
that it "took a long time to get the program squared away." 
Risactions of Others 

The regtilar class teacher indicated he felt that Tom was receiving 
an adequate amount of resource help. He was very disgusted with the 



bureaucratic declslon-inaklng process, stating that the "regular class 
teacher knows the student the best and should make the decision/* In* 
addition, he felt the paperwork Involved caused less actual teaching time. 
His recommendation was for spending federal funds on good Inservlce of 
regular education teachers In how to teach low-f uhctlonlng students. 

the SLBP teacher Indicated she felt that Tom could perform better 
In read:lng than his test scores Indicated. She stressed that he needed 

4 

to be taught at his appropriate level but did not require special methods 
or materials. She felt his progress would have been greater If he had 
spent the entire year In appropriate grade level materials. His task 
completion Improved when appropriate level materials were used. 

The case manager was asked whether there was any additional Information 

3» 

pertinent to the decision-making process for Tom that she could supply. Her 
reply centered on a description of how atypical this process was for the 
district. Evidently, the disposition of the case, particularly from, refer- 
ral to placement, was much longer than usual. In the case manager's .words, 
Tom* "fell through the cracks; time Is usually not wasted like this." 

Findings : Joey 
Assessment and Decision-Making Process 

The relationship between the activities in Joey's case and the 
model sequence (see Chapter x) Is presented In Table 6-3. 

Insert Table 6-3 about here 

Referral . Joe S case was actually a parent referral. Prior to 
Joey's enrollment In the school In November, his mother called the school 



v.; 
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principal to^inform him that Joey would be moving into the school district 
and that he had received special help in his previous school. The principal 
mentioned the telephone call at the November 6 staffing, the day before 
Joey wao to be enrolled in the school. At this meeting, it was decided 
that Joey's previous school records should be obtained and reviewed by 
the team. The principal indicated that he would obtain parental permission 
for the release of Joey's previous school records. All team members 
indicated that tftey would review the records before the next staffing 
meeting which was scheduled for November 11. 

' The team also discussed the availability of services for Joey. Es- 
sentially, the referral question generated by the parents was "what kind 
of service are you going to provide to a student who has had 1/2 hour daily 
speech, 1/2 hour SLBP math in a small group, and one hour daily of, language 
and reading services?" The question "Who has space for this student?" was 
posed. The GLD teacher stated that she did; however, she noted that the 
student had been considered as SLBP in his previous school. She questioned 
whether GLD service would confuse the mother and whether such a placement 
mighc/violate a "requirement." Another team member suggested that the 
student "automatically" qualified under these conditions. Xhe psychologist 
suggested that decisions be made after team menibars nad reviewed the pre- 
vious school's records and lEP for J 3y. 

Although the mother made the initial referral, the teacher submitted 
a written referral statement. This statement, which was entered on the 
school district's various forms in December, read: "Joey is unable to 
function aderjaately in the regular classroom i reading and other academic 
areas." ' 
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At the November 11 meetl-^ , the SLBP teacher reported on itiformation 
she had obtained in a telephone conversation held with Joey's previous 
• case manager. (Joey*s records from his previous schoolTiad not yet been 
received. -) In his previous school^ Joey had received one hour of daily in 
dividual help in thfs resource room for reading he was in a math group of 
13 students with a SLBP teacher; and he received language therapy four 
t les a week for 30 minutes. 

Information about Joey*s background was reported also. The family 
had made four moves since Joey*s birth, and thre'> since he started school. 
At birth, Joey had a severe hearing loss, but this had been corrected. 
Parental referral was initiated in second grade, but no placement was 
made until fourth grade, when he received the special help described. 

On the basis of her converse:.:^ on with Joey*s previous case manager, 
tHe SLBP teacher noted that Joey*s ability to function in a fifth grade 
classroom was likely ^to be difficult due to his poor penmanship and his 
second-grade reading skills. Math was his stronger area and he generally 
functioned well within smaller classes. In terms of behavior, it was 
reported that Joey appears to be lazy, and that he procrastinates and 
daydreu ' ^^er this report, the SLBP teacher commented on the apparent 
wide .discrepancy between Joey's functioning level and the level of fifth 
grade students in this school. 

The staffing ended with the GLD teacher reporting that 1/2 hour daily 
service was available. The speech/language clinician stated she had only 
1/2 hour per week available, noting that Joey was used to 1/2 hour per 
day. It was also reported that Joey*s current classroom teacher expected 
services comparable to those provided to Joey iti his previous school, and 

perhaps more. / 

/ 

(1 • 



At the November 20 staffing, discussion of Joey was deferred since 
his school records still had not been received. Informal testing was to 
be conducted in areas of reading, math, and spelling. The need for formal 
testing was discussed but deemed inappropriate due to the parental report 
that extensive testing had been comp] -sted during Joey's fourth-grade year,. 

Assessment . Permission for formal assessmc it was not obt<vined since 

none was to be conducted* Parent pe ..ission was obtained' for the release o 

Joey's records ffoim his previous school. This was done after the first 

meeting at which Joey ^s~ case was discussed on the bii,iils of the j .»rent 

referral. Permission was not obtained for the Informal assessment that 
♦ 

was done. 

The review of assessment data from Joey's previous school rr'-nuired 
a total of 10.25 hours. The GLD teacher's informal assessment ot Joey 
took 1/2 hour. The speech therapist also conducted an informal analysis 
of Joey's expressive language and^administered the -Carrow, Elicited Language 
Test and part of the Detroit Test of Learning Aptitude, 

Visual and auditory screening was conducted by the school nurse prior 
to the final review conference. This information was recorded on the 
"Description and Interpretation*' form, which was shared with team members 
at the regul'kr staffing. .The "assessment** ^.^ctivltles on Joey's case are 
summarized in Table 6-^. 

Insert Table 6-4 about here 

Additional meetings ♦ Joey's recdrds were available for the November 

A 

27 staffing and were discussed by the principal, GLD teacher, psychologist, 
speech therapist, social worker, and nurse. The records indicated that 
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Joey functlon<>i^ w«i) vhin^ ''spooa fed." The rcswlts of the Informjjl ti^^clng 

were reported ^ip c /s: :irm(xtion of the Information^ on H»y*& performance from 
hla previoua school. 

Joey's current claasroom teacher reportexl that he fetr 'Mped^tl edu- 
cation placement was necessary* His feelings were: 

Joey is grossly behind in all academic areafj* He Is litiiature, 
babyish, restless^ daydreams, and Is difficult to motlv/it** and 
keep to a task. His parents, bavii ^nov*Ki quite frequently during 
the past year or two, Evaluafli is ana casts have qonflTtted his 
need for special inutroction 1 ^.he arei^s of academics and speech. 
He has been scheduled for am^^ nd apecial instruct iottal hclip, 
but I would strongly suggest ' v be enrolled in a amch seller 

class than the one that he J J studenta In this class)* 

Also, he needs to be with ^ [ ;,roup with almllar needs and a 
specialist in retaediai irjcvL*-**"*^*" : n flhcuid b<!fc responaible for his 
continuous educational pr'>?r^^, oey'H needs are grcjat, anc 
time is of the essence* 

i J- ' . ■'' 

(These feelings were expresk^i . .-j^^fe In writing on December 16,) 

The GLD resource teache: disagreed with primary special education 
placement since *'Joey has good quallc lea ^ needs to be challenged, m\d 
would lose out 'socially**- His math akllls were reported to be near grade 
level, a^ evidencec by his ability to work in cHe lot^r tliird-grade group, 
rne class teacher responded that Joey needed one-to-one tristructlon. ; 
The GLD teacher suggested that ahe might see Joev in the late afternoon 
for 1/2 hour* She also said she would provide appropriate leYel aasiign- 
ments for hia morning work* The use of an aide was suggested and agreed 
upon, 

■ . ■■ f *d i' 

The principal mentioned that the aother is expecting servic^^ adding:, 
that the mother Is aware of her rights. The OLD teacher reported that ; 
she ha4 explained to the mother that Toey*s new school ^^could, not pr^vtdfe^ 
as much service as his previou^t school. According' to the GLD teacherr, 
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the mother's ptimary boncern was for the school to be aware of and 
challenge Joey. The principal again stated his concern about parental . 
rights. The speech/language clinician suggested that she see Joey one 
hour per week. Again, the classroom teacher requested a special class. 
The response from the psychologist and GLD resource teacher was "Let 
Joey try regtilar and see wh^t happens. The special classes have really 
low kids and Joey has more skills." At the conclusion of this meeting 
the team decided to provide GLD resource help daily, speech therapy 
three times per week,; and mainstream spelling (4th grade) and math. \ 

The following weLk, the GLD teacher and regular class teacher met 
with Joey's parents to write the lEP. The lEP stated that Joey would 
receive Level III service, at least 30 minutes daily for reading help. 

On December 3, the parents met with the speech/language therapist 
and agreed t;o service of one hour Weekly because his total communication 
needs could not be fully met within the classroom setting. Service 
began for both resource and speech help on December 3. 

Specific short-term objectives were added to the lEP, using the 
results of the inforinal testing completed by | the GLD resource teacher, 
as well as the information from Joey's previous school. The objectives 
concentrated on skills necessary for 85% successful completion of the 2 
basal reader. An objective was written for task completion and daily 
handwriting practice. The least restrictive -alternative statement in- 
dicated that Level III resource help Is provided^, for Joey, "who is 

functioning at a lower level than fifth graders and thus needs individual- 

■ . ' I 

ized instructior l reading at a 2 level and math at a third-grade level. 
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Parents retur^xed the signed lEP on December 15, 1979. Although service 
began on December 3, official placement occurred in Janu&ry after the. 
completed forms were sent to the Director of Special Education for the 
eligibility decision. • 

At the December 11 staffing, it was reported to. the team that the 
GLD and classroom teachers had met with Joey's parents. His math wds 
baing closely monitored since he was the lowest in the low group. If 
a change needed to be made, the * GLD tfeacher would assume the responsi- 
bility. Other services were progressing. Review of joey's math program ; 
was sclieduled for the January 10 staffing. This was- deferred until • 
January 17, at which time it was determined that Joey's math placement 
should continue in the mainstream low group. The GLD teacher, who was 
the case manager, continued to monitor Joey's functioning in math, record- 
ing her observations on the Pupil Staffing Report forms. She was uncom- 
fortable with his prograoj therefore, in February, parentfpefmission to 
administer the Key Math Diagnostic Arithmetic Test was obtained in order 
to assist in planning. - 

In February, the parents attended the usual school conference. They 
were very upset and confused regarding Joey's report card, specifically 
the 'grading procedures. His progress was being measured against expec- 
tations of the fifth grade class, rather than against the short-term 

0 

objectives written for Joey. Again, the classroom teacher verbalized his 
concerns for Joey. He felt Joey was doittg unsatisfactorily in many'aca- 
demic areas, particwlarly reading and writing, > and that he displayed 
poor work habit'i AS- d a short attention span. At this meeting, the GLD 
teacher reported thet Joey was doing satisfactory work within the resource 



room. 



At the aext team staff Ing, Joey's school conference was. discussed. 
As a result, an aide was assigned to monitor classroom teacher assignr 
ments and to assist Joey. The classroom teacher also requested that Joey 
be given an^xtra 1/2 hour daily in the resource /rooio. The resource teacher 
agreed on the condition that the regular education teacher send along wc^ k 
for Joey. Sincie the classroom teacher did not follow through on this, the 
program change was never made. 
Interventions 

Twelve hours per week of direct service time were provided to Joey. 
The major interventions were classroom work in spelling and reading at 
his appropriate skill level, resource room help 1/2 hour daily, speech/ 
language one hour weekly, and on-going communication with the parents 
and GLD resource teacher. Two planned interventions, were not Implemented. 
In math,, the GLD resource teacher had hoped th^t an individual program 
would be implemented for Joey since his previous school had designed such 
a program. Due to lack of communication between the classroom teacher and 
the special education department, Joey remained in the low math group with 
the regular curriculum and "did fine." The lack of communication was in 
part due to the special education teacher being assigned to the school only 
in the afternoon. The other planned inter\'enf.ion, increased time in the 
resource, room, was not Inrplemented due to lack of cooperation by the 
classroom teacher. , ' 

The day-to-day prograraning for Joey was the responsibility of the . 
GLD resource teacher/ for reading, language, and handwriting. Spelling 
and math were the responsibility of the mainstream teacherst. The regular 
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classroom teacher/ who strongly felt that Joey should be in special edu- 
cation placement, was responsiblja for curriculum modification of assign- 
ments within art, science, and social studies. According to the regular 
classroom teacher, modifying was particularly diSEficult because he felt 
Joey was a "really severely^ handicapped youngster." A classroom teacher 
must know "how to communicate^wlth him. He needs everything step by step. 

Joey's. final evaluation on formal testing revealed math at the 5.2 
level, reading at 3.2 to 4.1, spelling at 4.0, and grade appropria::e 
handwriting. His greatest gains were in the ability to handle reading, 
spelling, and handwriting assignments independently. The GLD resource 
teacher felt Joey's gains in test scores for math, reading, and spelling 
were fairly good, given the lack of cooperation by the regular class 
teacher and the fact that tutoring resource help had to occur during the 
last half hour of the school day. - 

• ■ r ' ' "/ 

Partially as a consequence of the parents' concerns about the 
services their son received, plans for the 1980-81 school year include^.^' 
teacher selection, precon^ference with the teacher and parents, increased 
resource room help to one hour daily, and similar .speech/language 
services. Joey will continue in his mainstream spelling and math groups. 
In addition, he will partake in a social skills group to'^^^^^ 
by thn social worker. It was reported that increased services are avail- 
able because the student is currently in the district rather than entering 
mid-year. 

Parental Reactions / 

According to the parents, they had cooperation from the GLD resource 
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teacher, but found. the regular classroom teacher lacking In under- ' 
standing of their son's needs. Phone contact between the parents and • 
the 6LD resource teacher occurred at least oiice a week and often twice 
weekly after the lEP meeting. The parents reported that they understood 
that the purpose of the IE? meeting was to plan the program and for the 
school to explain the type of help available for Joey, They felt the 
classroom teacher chose not to modify the program or try to understand 
their son, but rather spent his time suggesting the rn^ed for full-time 
special education placement. (The GLD teacher accompanied the parents on 
a visit to Level IV special education placr^ments within the district. 
Both the parents and GLD resource teacher felt the children placed In 
these programs were lower functioning than Joey.) 

In Interviews with the researcher, both Joey's parents and the GLD 
resource teacher Indicated that the district lacked available services 
to meet Joey's prograimnlng needs. The parents felt that the district 
needed a program for mildly handicapped students who "learn slower." 

In an Interview with Joey's classroom teacher, the teacher Indicated 
that Jdey demanded too much attention, which meant that other students were 
shortchanged. "I must; put In excessive effort for Joey, and get minimal 

results. I recognized Joey's problem immediately, but the state requires 

. ^ '.„.■. • \ ' ' ' : ... 

restrictive processing to get state aid to service Joey. This takes a 

• , ' ; . " 

lot of time." In addition, the teacher commented that expectations were 
great for Joey^ his learning rate was slow, and the spread between Joey 
and his classmates was 2 1/2 ye^rs now, but xrtll be greater In the 
future. 
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The parents' frustrations with the process in the school were related 
to the poor selection of programs within the new school, the slow conrmuni- 
cation that existed between the achbols, and the apparent regular va% 
special education disagreement on how to, serve their son. The pressure 
f^lt by Joey from his regular classroom teacher was evidenced, according to 
the parents, by Joey's increased bed wetting. "Our confusion is that 
we've been told he needs structure. However, he goes to one room for 
"■speech, one room for resource, and one room for classroom instruction. 
If he could have one teacher .to provide assignments he could do, we think 
he'd learn," stated Joey's mother. The parents described their son's year 
as a "love-hate" relatioaship between regular and special education. 

Discussion 

The assessment and decision-iaaking processes for both Tom and Joey 
--w6fe complex and time consuming. In Tom's case, nine formal meetings 
were held after he was referred to determine his eligibility and place 
him in a program. In Joey's case, .six formal meetings and numerous in- 
formal meetings were held before hevwas placed in a program. 

The process in both cases was different in several ways from the model 
sequence (see Chapter 1) and apparently even from recommended practices 
in the school. Fifteen separate activities occurred ±n Tom's case; 
these combined some of the model steps and separated others. For example, 
review of assessment results, eligibility determination, arid placement 
decision all occurred during one activity, while assessment was separated 
into three activities because of the interspersed meetings held to 
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review the results as they were obtained. No prer-referral Interventions 
occurred In Tom^s case. Further, the proposed program was implemented 
before parental permission for placement was obtained (on the lEP form). 

In Joey's case, 11 separate activities occurred during the assessment 
and decision-making process. As in Tom*s case, some of the model steps 
were combined in these activities. The proposed program was implemented 
before parental permission for placement was obtained. 

This discussion of the decision making in this suburban school 
addresses four issues. First, both students had experiences in several 
other schools prior to their enrollment in this school. Since their 
academic difficulties were apparent in other educational settings, the 
parents were accustomed to "a certain kind of services." The transfer to 
a new school was particularly confusing to Joey's parents. Joey 's transfer 
- resulted in less direct teaching hours per week from the special edt^cation 
department as well as less individualized planning within the area of math. 
In Joey's case, a shift in categorical label from SLBP to 6LD also occurred. 
Had the 6LD resource teacher not taken the time to communicate the new 
school's policy in providing resource room help, the parents would have 
been additionally confused regarding their son's academic difficulties. 
!](|herefore, this case illustrates the lack of consistency between school 
districts in labeling practices, amount of time provided, and who provides 
the service . . ^ 

A second issue, that of bureaucratic procedures, was observed and 
verbalized by both school personnel and parents. The extensive paper- 
work was highlighted in the numerous forms necessary to make an eligibility 
decision on each student. During each staffing, members questioned which 
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form was to be used for a specific procedure. Team members, despite 
their contact for over two years, appeared to^e uncertain with some . 
mechanical procedures. Team members were very coflcerhed about the 
length of time it was taking to process these two istudents. In Joey's 
cade, transfer of school records caused some delay. In Tom's case, the 
need for parental agreement for assessment caused delay. It is important 
to note that a greater delay /would have occurred had. written rather than 
verbal lEP agreement been necessary. Joey's regular classroom teacher 
summarized this delay by stating, "The teacher recognizes the problem 
immediately but the state requires extensive processing before giving 
state aid. The process is too complicated and restrictive;" 

A third issue was illustrated by Joey's parents' comment about a 
"love-^liate" relationship between regular and special education. The 
regular and special education teachers were able to communicate and 
coordinate efforts on behalt of Tom, but created conflict and less service 
(resource room time) for Joey. Although the working relationship w^& 
cooperative in Tom's case, it is Important to emphasize that the regular 
education teacher was concerned. During an interview with the researcher, 
he indicated that the structure of the law was poor. He explained, "The 
teacher [regular] knows . the child and yet decisions are made hy specialists 
He felt strongly that students were lost in the special education paper- 
work, resulting in less teaching time for the student. He went as far 
as proposing the elimination of current special education services, sub- 
stituting in-service training that would re-educate the classroom teacher 
to work with low functioning students. Another problem related to this 
IssuejLs that of curriculum modification. In Joey's case, the regular 
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class teacher was responsible for modifying social studies and acience 
assignments. Given the verbalized need for inservice training, is it 
possible that thciN regular class teachdr felt unprepared to handle the 
assignment of curriculum modification within science and social studies? 
Is resistance between regular and special education personnel a function 
of lack of communication, knowledge, and involvement in the decision- 
making process? 

Finally , although both cases ended in services for the students, 
dissatisfaction was expressed by either school personnel and/or -^parents. 
Repeatedly, paperwork, amount of teaching time, communication between 
school personnel, and student's learning rate was mentioned as frustrating 
to school personnel. The parents mentioned availability of services, the 
need for a xoildly-handicapped program for Joey, and the need for retention 
for Tom. 
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. CHAPTER 7 

\ ■ Conclu8lons^ • 

Phyllis K. Mlrkln 

The diagnostic process Is always a consequence of 
somebody saying that someone has something wrong 
with him. We put It this way because fr©#«itly 
It Is not the Individual who decides to Initiate 
the process/ This Is the- case with children, but 
there are also times when adults are foi:ced by 
pressure^ from others or by legal action to parti- 
clpate In the process. In all of those Instances, 
people Individually or society In general communi- 
cate four Ideas: something may be wrong with some- T 
; one; our lives are belnf? affected; we should find 

out the sbuvce of the ti-;uble; and we should come 
up with solutions to alter the individual Vs status 
and allow us to experience our' lives in the ways 
we wish, (Sarason & Doris, 1979, p. 16) 

Current knowledge of the assessment and decision-making process in 
special education for "the purpose if classification, placement, program 
planning, and evaluation is based largely on anecdotal reports by those 
who have participated in the process. Wliere naturalistic observation 
has been emi>16yed; only some aspects of the sequence (e.g., placement 
team meetings) have been stfudled^n any detail, with little regard for • 
the procedures that may have ^receded^br-followed^ After a careful 
review of the literature it was concluded ths.t little is known about the 
nature of the tot^l assessment and decision-nLaking process as it exists 
in the natural setting. ( What is fci^wn suggests that we are still in a 



rat?J^r primitive state with respect to the development of ^a decisipn- 
making system that is reliable and valid both within and between schools 



and schoo> systems. 
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The current study used naturalistic observation and a longl^tudlnal 
framework to follow seven stftrdents from the point of Initial referral. 

for special education assessment to the time when an educational program 

** ■ " 

was Implemented or a decision was made not to provide service. The pur- 
pose of the study was to provide a comprehensive description of the se«- 
quence and direction of assessment activities and procedures across time 
and settings and to document the effect of this process on students' pro- 
grams and pareifits' attitudes/ 

Although It Is difficult to generalize from the/ seven cases^ followed 

In this study, the observations do; provide a valuable description and 

\ 

perspective of the current state of the art In special education assess- 
ment and decision making- Further, the observations provide some direction 
for Improved practice. ^ 
What Have we Learned? 

Among the questions that the study addressed, the following are of 
particular interest: 

(1) To what extent Is there a typical declslon-^maklng model that 
can be used to compare events across settings and that pror 
vldes the occasion for substantive as well as procedural 1^ 
decision mkklng? \^ 

(2) IiJhat consistency exists, If any. In \ 
\^ the criteria used to determine eligibility, \ 

(b) the amount of time spent In completing the process, 

(c) the assessment Instruments used, and ^ 

\ ■ ■ ■ r ■• 

(d) team functioning? ' | 

(3) To what extent do students who are referred for evaluation ' 
benefit from the process? \ 
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(4) What understanding do parents have of the purposes of the 
assessment/decision-making process and what is their degree 
of satisfaction with its outcome? 

(5) What is the end result of the process for teabhers? 

Some observations with respect to each of these questions are addressed 
in this chapter. 
The Decision-Mpiclng Model 

In eadh of the seven cases in which observations were conducted » a 
majority of the steps in the decision-making model shown in Table l-l 
were observed in operation. It wotild appear, however, that although each 
school implemented the procedural requirem^ts specified hy PL 9A-142, 
considerable variation existed in the extent to which these requirements 
were used as an opportunity for substantive decision making (cf • Deno 
& Mirkin, 1979) . . * • 

Merely counting the number of steps that took place or the extent 
to which mandated procedures occurred might lead to the conclusion that 
the decision-malting process was operating to produce substantive programs, 
for students. Iilharilyn's case we sed an example of a team that adhered 
in principle to the procedures in the decision-making model. Yet. these 
procedures did not appear to produce a program for the studen^r.hat was 
more effective than what she had previously received \through Title I. 
Instead, the net result was a loss rather than an improvement of services, 
a situation that was subsequently rectified without team approval. 

The clisposition of referrals for Tony and Doug, both first graders, 
in different schools' and school districts, provides further evidence of 
the difficulties inherent lit using a decision-making model to compare 
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^events across settings without attending to the substance of these 
activities and their outcomes. One might hypothesize that the team 
thatvcomplled more closely ^^o the declslon^-maklng model (see Table 1-1) 
vould produce results that would be of greater benefit to the student 
than a team that operated more Informally and perhaps arbitrarily. Tony's 
team exhaustively reviewed the referral ^problem, conducted extensive 
assessments and meetings to determine whether he was eligible for special 
education services* Doughs team "streamlined" all but the initial step 
in the sequence (referral^fevlew)^nto one meeting that took less than 
one hour. TKe outcome for Doug, however, may be more substantive than the 
outcome for Tony. Both students were experiencing difficulty in school, 
yet one student (Doug) ..was provided with a program that served directly 
to remediate skill 'deficiencies necessary to progress through the curri- 
culum, whereas the other student (Tony) continued. to receive a somewhat 
larger dose pf a previously developed program. One probable explanation 
for the difference in the, service* available to Tony and Doug was the impo- 
sition of different criteria for eligibility. In Tony's caeie, while not 
exp]).lcltly stated, a, severe discrepancy between intelligence and achieve- 
ment was a requlr^ent for LD jservlce: in Doug's case, eligibility was 
determined by the extent .to which tlie .student had mastered the basic 
siihodl. progratii. Therefore, despite academic difficulties of a similar 
natnire, the imposition of dif^^ for": eligibility resulted in 

differieht outcomes « 

Eligibility Criteria / " _ ; . ' - 

Our observations , revealed as many dif feren.t criteiria . operationalized 
,^s there were school districts. This lack of consistent practice between 
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school districts'sufijgeafes that the decision to declare a student eligible 
for service, as velifeas the ^unt and type of service provided, may be 
entirely situation specific. Tlie assessment and decision-making processes 
observed in the cases of Tom and Joey provide excellent examples of this 
point. Both students previously had been served in other districts, Tom 
in a Title I program for one hour a day and- Joey in a Special Learning 
and Behavior Problem (SLBP) resource program for a similar time period. 
Referrals at their current schools both were initially prompted by parental 
contacts. Joey's mother wished to obtain service for her son that was com- 
mensurate with the service he had previously received; Tom's mother, con- 
cemed about liis poor performance, wanted him. to be retained in fifth grade. 
The criteria for eligibility and placement procedures in effefet at their 

liew schools resulted in a shift in categorical label for one student,^ and 

■ • ■ ^, -? ■■ . . . . > , . ^ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ; ■ . . 

a reduction in direct individual instruction for both students. . 

Clearly Joey's change in status cannot be attributed to the move 
across the town. Rather we pust acknowledge the differences in the cri- 
teria used to establish eligibility and to determine service provision. 

' ■ * ■ - ■ ■ \ ^ .. '■••■10* 

While we are not aware of the procedures iised to establish Joey s ^ , 

"learning disability" originally, we know that in his current school, 
the ability to acdommodate the student in the regular class and the ^ ^ 
availability of services were the primary determinants of* eligibility 
and the level at which services were provided. Were these, students- to 
be referred at another school, it is highly probable that % different 
outcome would result. '/ 
Time" Spent in the Agc^aqment Process 

Our observations suggest that there is considerable variability in 
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the amount of time devoted to the assessment process. Estimates for 
testing alone ranged from 4 1/2 hours (Doug) to 13 1/2 hours (Tom). Whan 
meetings of the team, interviews with parents, and paper work ar^e added, 
and multiplied by the nximber of team participants, time estimates for 
completing assessments range from a low of nine hours (Doug) to 156 hours 
(Tom). Using these figures and current hourly rates for professional 
services we estimate the cost of assessment alone for Tom to be over 
$3,000. Is the time and financial expenditure warranted? This is an ex- 
tremely difficult question to answer given our current inability to pre- 
cisely determine the parameters of a good decision. We are able to examine 
the-extent to which there appear to be any substantive differences in the 
benefits that accrue to Tom compared to those that accrue to Doug. Using 
these criteria, we'would have to conclude that at best the benefits are 
no different- and that: the scale of benefits may well be tipped in Doug's 
favor. TThe process of declaring Tom eligible for service ;took three months 
during. which time Tom -experienced continuous, failure in his regular class . 
placement -without the .benefit of 'services that had been available to him 
prior to referral. Doug, on the other hand; was assessed, declared eligibl 

for service, and placed iii a program designed to. remediate « his skill de- 

. •> . ^ '*■ ' ' • * li 

ficiencies within a few weeks of referral. 'We are forced to question 

•• . . - - - ' ■ ". • ■ ■ ' " • 

the extent tlo which in some instances we are providing studertts with "more 



3 "than, is\duet" (Reynolds 1975)'^; 



process 
Assessment Instruments 



As has been found in other research (Thurlow & Ysseldyke, 1979,: ^ 
.1980), the- current observations revealed enormous variation in the number 
,and type of assea'sia^nt devices 'selected to ' evaluate students. There was 
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not a clear correspondence between the presenting problem and the devices 
selected. Rather, the criteria for eligibility appeared more influential. 
Thus, in those districts where a definition of a severe discrepancy between 
ability and achievement prevailed, devices that assessed IQ and achieve- 
ment were implanented. in those schools where eligibility was determined 
by mastery of the school curriculum, informal inventories that asse^ssed 
skill mastery were employed.' In those instances where the definitional- 
criteria were less precise, more tests were used. The latter approach 
resembles what some have called a search for pathology (Sarason & Doris, 
1979>; throw out a net and see what can ba caught! The availability^ of 
specialized personnel, also seemed to affect the quantity and type of 
assessment data collected. At Tom's school, a speech therapist,, nurse, 
psychologist, social worker, and SLBP te2cher,;.were all available to con- 
duct •assesBin4nts. At Doug's school, only the teacher participated in , 
the data collection process. Tony was assessed using 13 different pro- 
cedures administered by five different people. Bert was exposed to 
more than two days of exhaustive medical as well as intellectual, per- ^ . 
ceptual, an<i eciucational assessment. Lacktag any findings to corroborate 
an ability-achievement discrepancy, Bert was declared ineligible for 
service despite continued evidence of problem behavior in the classroom. - 

In onli one of the cases that we. observed (Doiig) was there any / 
evidence thaWtfe assessment devices were useful in. pinpointing sp^sc/f ic 
problem behaviors or in providing direction for program planning, in all 
other casef^, the data were used to make inclusion and exclusion de^;d.sions. 
The practice of assessing students only for this purpose must be seriously 
questioned Ccf . Ysseldyke & Mirkin, in press). . . 
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Team Functioning ; ^ 

Multidisciplinary team decision making is mandated as part of both 

the "Protection in Evaluation Procedures" provision^ and the "Due Process" 

■ ■ . . ! 

provision of PL 94-142. The law does not specify/team decision-making 
procedures , with the obvious exceptions of ensuring parents a number 
of rights, including, for example, the right to be represented by couns<^l, 
to subpoena witnesses, and to be given a verbatim transcript. Thus, team 
procedures have evolved functionally rather than by 'mandate or based on 
empirical evidence. 

Therefore, it was not surprising to find that the teams we observed 
had each developed their own style and modus' pperandi. The idiosyncratic 
nature of the decision-making process was evidenced by, among other things^ 
the variability in the . organization and composition of the teams, the number 
of steps in the decision-making process^ .the attention given to clarifica-r 
tion^of the referral problem, the types of assessment instrumentrs selected, . 
tlie time devoted to aasedsment' and discussion of assessment^ the extent to - 
which eligibility criteria \yere imposed,^ the degree of participation of . 
dassrooitn teaphe^s ' and parents, and the extent to which decisions were, 
actually made, rather t^an just formalized, at the meetings^ that werlB 
conducted.., / '^^ 

" In pur observation we foimd that some teams appeared to be. actively ^ 
involved' in the directipn of .the assessment , the determination . of eligi- 
bility, and program planning for eligible students. Team m^bers used 
the meetings as an opportunity to share information, examine alternatives, 
and discuss oj>tions that might be apprbpriate for t These 
teams created th'e impression that the decision was fheirs 'to make and 
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that they had considerable discretion in setting standards for eli-. 
gibility and developing programs. 

In contrast, other reams appeared indecisive, expressing lack of 
clarity as to the purpose of their activities. Concern over internal 
constraints such as availability of service? was often werriding and 
permeated the dv»cision-making process, with less attention given to the 
potential effect of the decision on the interested parties (i-e,, student, 
classrqolSfcyteacher, parents) . In one case (Doug) , we observed a team 
that did not appear to "ijrtist its own judgment" and shifted responsibility 
for dec^ision making to an outside agency. Differences emerged in the 
consistency with which the same team implemrated established procedures 
coatingent" upon ?:he complexity o| the problem or the 'lack of igpeqificity 
regarding the nature of the problem^ or thia reason for referral C-Joeyi Tom) 
Faced with nonrepresentative or nonspecific referral problems, a sense 
of frustration and/or^ confusiofe prevailed with the result that the student 
and his or her teacher were caught "in the middle" or, as one. teacher ob- 
served, "the student was lost in'^the paperwork and the bureaucratic pro- 
cedures" that surrounded the ;dec±sion-making proceias- 

In each instance- we (Observed school-based; teams tryirig to serve 
children, parents,, and teachers as best they could within the specified 
^guidelines, and services available*; What.is at issue, however, is the , 
extent to which the Children whose cases we observed benefited from the 
process? What was the r^ssult of the process "for otber interested parties 
such as parents and classroom teachers^ 
Benefits to Students ' I . . > . 

. . "In a majority of the cases observed, the^ process did not result in 

■ ■ ■ - - . ' .... "-.^ r, ; • " -• • c 
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a substantive change In program or services for the student. In iseveral 
instances, however, positive benefits did accrue to students. These . 
included more frequent school-home contacts, a greater degree of parental 
involvement in remedial instruction, counseling, increased tutoring ser- 
vices and use of volunte^er aides, and closer monitoring of student pro- 
gress. It is unlikely thkt these would have occurred had the student 



not been called to the att|ention of the d^ods ion-making team. 

In contrast, the decision-making process seemed to have produced \ 
negative outcomes for students who experienced a loss of other services 
(i.e.. Title I, Marilyn) or an abrogation of school responsibility for 
management of their prograiu (Bert).. In the latter instance this was 
particularly vexsome since the classroom teacher was particularly 
responsible, cooperative, and willing to implement any program that, 
would have been recommended. ^ 

" Those students for whom. a subst^intive change in program was imple- . - 

■ . ' ^ V' • •■ ■. ■ ■ ■ / . ■ ■ ■' " ■ ■ ' ' ■ .■ 

mehted also did nat always benefit equally. The time-consuming nature of 

■.'..}.' \.: : ' ,L ■: '■ . ■ ■ ■ ... '■- . . 

the decision-making process resulted in inordinate delays in service for 

students who -had previously been declared eligible for programs in other 

school districts. Only one student '(Doug)^ seemed to emerge from the^ ^ 

.decision-making prociess tmscathed. and wi.th a program that appieared to • 

be tailored to. meet his Individual needs« 

The^ parallel nature of the refe^ ik several of the cases 

tha.t were'^bB'^ei^ the jsubstaiitive differences on outcoi^e once again 

highlight the situation-centered nature, of the process^as it was Imple-j'^ 

mented v iir^ these school d ' " . . r:-^ v . | 
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Parental Reaction 

Regardless of the outcome, the prevailing attitude of the parents 
who agreed to be interviewed' by the observers was one of support for the - 
schools' efforts to provide appropriate programs for children. Parents 
commented favorably on the general competence of the professional teams 
and the schools' willingnesa to make changes that would benef it children, 
as well as on the general good will and skill demonstrated by the school 
staff. Although several pf^rents felt that the process was too long and 
took too much time, even those parents expressed generally favorable 
opinions about the final outcome. The one comment that could be interpreted 
as criticism was j^the concern articulated by one parent that suggested that 
her child had gotten caught in a "love-hate relationship between regular 
and special education." These observations are of particular interest ±n \ 
light of ^pbserv^er comments- that indlcatad that-parents pften-'seemed to^bc 
at a loss when test results were escplained, that they seemed vagu^ about 
.what had been recommet]ided, and that they often did not seem to understand 
-fully Xhe meetitigsV purposes and outcomes. . It was" also noted that parents^ 
generally were not included "in information sharing and 4ecision-making 
activities^ but Instead were invited, to attend meetings at wldch a pre- 
yiousiy ?nade decision was reviewed. J I 

One possible reason for this' discrepancy may be that parents were 
more attuned to the procesa chara<?teristics o£^ decision..^ to < 

substantive outcomes. Schools often have, created the impression that 
ref ferrals are the result of the child (and jihe'refore the parents' pjrpblem) , 
rathfer than the result of a ^^T^^^^ between t^e child, 

the tfeacher, and the ichool and, home settings. .^^^ ^^^^ seems v 
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to be borne out by the willingness of parents to accept the school decision 
and the relief thes^^felt^^ v^en t he j chlld was declared Ineligible. They 
seemed willing to assisne the responsibility for providing remedial and 
support services at home without questioning the extent to which these 
services should more appropriately be offered at school. When children 
were declared eligible for service, again parents seemed to accept the 
categorical designation for their child, as' well as the program plans, 
without mwrh challenge or input. 

Teacher Benefits -^v' vyr 

It is more difficult to assess the effect: of the decision-making 

process on teachers. .At the conclusion^ of thst review, the classroom 

teacher* in almost all cases still retained primary responsibility fpr 

coordination, planning, and ^implementation cf the referred .student *d 

progress; This outcome was viewed with concern by several of the teachers. 

They perceived their r'esponsibilities to the .referred student as a tre- . 

kendous effort in. extra time and energy* often wi'fch' minimal r^^sults. 

•J- ' ■ ^ ' . . ■ ■ ^ ' 

One teacher noted that "the clasiiroom teacher knows tKe student best 

axid should make< the decisidn." It was also argued by this dame teacher 

■ ^7•/.^^■:^■^A' -'v-'v.- - ' ■ ' • ■■■■■ ' ■ • " . 

that the time and i]u>ney^nye8ted in decision making might ^e used morevef- 

fectively to ttain regiilar classroom t.eache^r to work with low-^funbtionlng 

. ■ /'" ■-" ■■■ ' ^" : "/ ■ ' ■'■ ■"•7: v''- ■ 7,; ; , - - ; 7, ' , , ■ :'^7.7 

students - a point not entirely without merit. The adversarial relation- 

ship that surfaced in: one case between reigular and sFpecial^ education also , 

•'^^■^■7" ■ ■ . •■ ■7' 7- "'7'-7 -■■ . 7 ■ ■■ ■ ■ ■ ,7.^ 7 '■ ' 

revealied the need for further staff training in the development of a. 

■ ■ ■ : , ,;.■/ ■■■■■ ; ' 7 -, / : : , - . ■ ' / - , ^. , ■ . . ■ ' ;.. 

mutual dupport * Structure. In sever^^ although, the problem 

that/ precipitated the referral was not ameliorated, teachers appeared 
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reluctant to request further Information or help from the team. The 
teachers viewed the decision as "irreversible" and the problem presented 
by the student as one they would have to resolve independently or ignore. 

These opinipns were not uniformly held by all teachers. In some 
schools, the faculty appeared to work cooperatively and successfully to 
resolve problems and support students and teachers. Also observed in some 
cases were contacts between classroom teachers and parents that elicited 
very favorable reactions from parents. 

Parentis did express surprise, however, that so little of the team 
ineeting was devoted^ to a discussion of classroom performance. Observers 
also noted that very little time was taken to use assessment data .to 
make dfecisions about classroom management and instruction. Advice to - 
teachers was givien incidentally or indirectly. 

These-^ observations are .consistent with other information gathered in 
this study. This primary tlecision-making. ^ole of the teams appeared to 
be one of determining eligitility rather than one of cooperative problem 
solving for the purpose of developing strategies to more effectively 
serve children. and teacher's. Teams should not, be faulted, however, ifo 
they adopt this view. _ They are attempting to operationalize their rolel 
as it has been mandatied under the Federal guidelines. When classroom 
problems arise, the special ed,ucat ion option is often the only alternative 
to the regular class pxpgram. ; " ' . ' 

Research is needed to determine whether alternatives to current 
practice , can be developed to' more effec'tively .serve all students and 
teachers. Under the pre^^ent circumstances', some teacher, parent, atid 
even child dissatisfaction is inevitable ^ just as it is in other circum- 
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stances where decisions are made. The dilemma in special education, 
however, is further exacerbated by the current uncertainty regarding • 
what constitutes a good decision. Perhaps we can be more successful 
if decisions to provide special education services are b^sed on functional 
rather than artibrarily derived definitions. One model that needs to be 
tested for ita efficacy stages the referral process to include pre-referral 
review and implementation of classroom strategies and modifications, 
more intensive in-class small group instruction, individual in-class 
instruction, etc. Children who, despite these modifications, continue 
to demonstrate little ^or no growth in aphievement over a period of time 
are then referred for more intensive instruction and evaluation, in a 
more specialized setting, to determine whether an appropriate program can 
be developed . " * . ' 

0«:her alternatives include intensified and systematic monitoring of 
Student achievement in thejclaseroom with the decision, to refer students, 
based on school-defined expectations for achievement,, rat he;r than teacher . 
judgment of problem/ behavior. Some of these "^^altemativea are currently 
' under investigation. The reSilt.? should pro^rLde some interesting Infbrma- 

■ 'h. . ' ^ ' . '. . ' ' :.' 

tion for future practice. r ' " ^ 
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Model of Steps in the Assessment and Declslon-Haking Process 



Step 



Description 



Fre-fef erral intenentlons 



Referral 



Review of referral 



Appoint assessment team ; 
Parental pemlssion to assess 
Assessoent 

Review of: assessien't results 

Eligibility determination 

Contact parent after assesanent 

Develop lEP 

Placenent decision 

Parental ^peniiission' for placenent 

Develop strategies to - liplenent 

m 

Inpleinent prograi. 
ptogresB evaluation 



Changes are made in the classroon envifonment or teaching techniques to • 
avoid the need for referral. . 

Someone initiates a request that the student be^evaluated to determine the 
need for a modification in current educational programming. . ' 

One person or groOp of persons formally decide on the appropriateness of 
the referral, whether the problem can be dealt with in the classrooi|^ and 
whether It requires further action. 

Specific individuals are assigned specific respbnsibllitles for collect 
information on the student, « 

Parents are- requested to provide their permission for the proposed assessment, 
of their child. 

Data are collected on the student for the purpose of making educational decisions. 

Team members meet to discuss ctieir results and decide whether further assessment 
is necessary. '/ ' , 

Team members decide whether the student meets the eligibility criteria for 
special education services. 

Parents are notified of the assessment results. If the child is eligible for 
services, parents are informed of the date of the lEP meeting. 

Team members, including parent or authorized representative, meet to formulate > 
an Individual education program (lEP) for the student. 

Decision Is made as to what program, of senlces to provide the student. 

Parents are requested to give approval to the proposed plan of services. 

Those persons responsible for carrying out the lEP, or others requested by 
them, develop, instructional strategies to accomplish the lEP goals. , , 

The program placement and Instructional plan oatlined in the lEP are initiated,' ' 

The student's progress in the program is evaluated to determine whether 

changes are needed in the placenent or instructional plan. , , -i .y^ 



: 1^^ of Sequence o! Activities in Tony.^s Case to the Model Sequence 



tlddel Sequence 



Order of 
Occurrence 



Description of Activity . 



Pre-ref erral liiterventions 
Referral , , ' 
Review of referral 



Assessient team appointed 



Parental permission to assesa 



Review of assessioent results 
Eligibility determination 
Contact parent after assessment 
Develop lEP: , ' 
Placement decision 

Parental 'pernl88lonfbr.placenent 



llJ ■ ;; iBeyelop' ■stwt^gies;^ 



Inplenent intervention 



ife^:#Progrei8^:'e^^ 



No specific pre-referral Intervention^ occurred. 

Made by Tony's teacher for academic difficulties. ;Form 1 was completed. 

Done by Child Study Conittee; evaluation .was recommended.' Form 2 
. was completed. • i ' , 

The assessment areas 'Specified on Form 2 determined the persgnnel iwho 
would be involved in assessment. These Individuals were listed on 
the form. ' ' , 

Sent to student's home following meeting of Child: Study Committee. 
Mother signed and returned form to school, . 

Conducted by five individuals using U devices or procedures. 

Done at Compilation Conference, along with eligibility determination 
and placement decisions. r 

Done at Compilation Conference by, considering each possible placement 
and evaluating eligibility for it, | ^ 

Mother given assessment results at Parent Meeting. Members completed 
and signed Form 2A (original Assessment Ci^mpilatlon). 

Not. developed because Tony was declared ineligible for special 
education services. ' j ^ <: 

Placements in LD and EH programs were considered at Compilation 
Conference, but were rejected because it was determined that Tony 
was not eligible for either V ; 



Not obtained becausipia^ment not made,; j , / , 

Not dei^lpped because |ony^w^ 

Although declared M^^^ 
was provides t tu^^ 

v,weel|::andf jjec^^^ . . ^ 

counselor ' (30 ninutes, once per w^e0. Thest non-spe^ 
fservtces'^iliwllpe^^ 



If 



No:Bpeciflc:pro«re88feMluatl!ii^ 

^mmif^'sm.gsM 



ttatilony;!^ 




• y . • ■■ Table 2-2 

Evaluation of Tony: Assessment Devices and Personnel 



Personnel 



Devices 



Time 



School Psychologist 



SLBP Teachers (2) 



Speech Clinician 
Counselor 



Stanfbrd-Blnet Intelligence Test 
Wide Range: Ach^ Test 
Bender Vlsiial-Motor Gestalt' Test 

Sllngerland 

Detroit Test of Learning Aptitude 

^Pea^GKiy Individual Achlevemen Test 

Informal (work samples) 

Developmental Test of Vlsual-Hotbr 
Integration 

Interviews (teacher » tutor) 

Developmental Test of Visual Perception 

Boehm Test of Basic Concepts 

Interviews (teacher, Tony) 

Interview 

Small group session 



1.5 hrs 



5.8 hrs 



0.1 hrs 
1.0 hrs 



^ach time entry Is the total time spent In assessment by the person in the 
first colimm. 



Relationship of Sequence 



" /Table3-1 
of Activities lii Susie's Case to the Model Sequence 



Model Sequence 



Order of 
Occurrence 



Description of Activity 



Pre-referral Interventions 

Referral 1 

Review of referral 2 

Assiessinent team appointed ' 2 

Parental pemlsslon to assess 3 

Assessment 4 

Review of assessnent results . 5 
Eligibility detemlnatlon -5 

Contact par^t after assessment 5 

Develop lEP - 

Placement decision 5 

Parental pemlsslon for placement - 

Develop strategies to implement 
: ;IEP 

Implement intervention 



Progress evaluation 



No specific pre-referral intenentions occurred. 

Made by Susl&'a teacher for behavior and academic problems. 

Dofl£ by building special ed) team; assessment was recommended. ' 

Done by building special ed teaft vhen assessment vas approved^' . 

Written parental approval obtained. 

Conducted by three lndlvldu|ls using six devices or procedures. 

Done at Educational, Planning Conference with parents present. ^ 

Done at Educational Planning Conference by consiilering whether 
Susie was learning disabled. / ' 

Parents given assessment results at Educational Planning Conference. 

Not developed because Susie was declared ineligible for special 
education services. / 

Placement in LD program was considered at Educational Planning 
Conference via question of whether Susie was learning disabled.. 

Not obtained because placement not inadev. . 

Not developed because 'Susie was declared ineligible for services. 

No intenentions were Implemented although advice was given to , 
Susie's parents and teacher, 

No specific evaluation of progress was planned. . 
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Evalisatlon of Susie i 



Table 3-2 

Assessment Devices and Personnel 



Personnel 



Devices 



Time* 



Speocn Clinician 



SLBP liitor 

I 



School Social 
/; Worker 



''Illinois Test of Psycholtngulstlc 
Abilities 

Beerjr Buktenlca Developmental Test of 
Visual-^Hotor Integration 

Reading screening test 

Peabody Indivldxial Achievement Test 

Key' Math; Diagnostic I st of Arithmetic 

Interviews (parents* Susie) 



3.5 hrs 



5.5 hrs 



2f|'.hrs' 



°Ekch time entry is the total time spent In assessment and meetings by the 
person in mhe first column. . - 



Table a-3 



Itehtlonshlp of: Sequence of Activities in Beit's Case tq the Model Sequence 



: Hodel Sequencff' 



Orcler of 
Occurrence 



Description of Activity 



Pre-referral interventions 1 

Referral . ; 2 

Review of referral 3 

Assessment tean appointed 3 

Parental pemisslon to assess 4 

Assessment 5,7 

Review of assessment results 6,8 



Eligibility determination I 



Contact parent after assessment 5, 7 



Develop lEP 



Placement decision 



Parental permission for placement 
Develop strategies to inpleaent 



:;iiDf)leiiient:inte^ 
:l ''Progress evaluati9n . 



Several modiflcatloriB in the classroom environment were made by Bert's 
teacher bri the basis of behavioral observations. 

Made by Bert's teacher primarily for behavior difficulties tha't also 
Interfered with academic progress. 

Done by special ed team; assessment recommended. Assessment by outside 
agency was "suggested" to parents. 

Done by special ed team when assessment was approved. 

Written pkrental approval obtained. 

Conducted by school (2 individuals using 5 devices) and outside agency. 

School results reviewed with parent and agency representative at first 
Educational Planiilng Conference; no decisions made. Agency results 
reviewed at secojii'd Educational Planning meeting; eligibility decision 
was.raade.- ' .: ■// ■ , , , , 

Done at second Educational 'banning Conference by considering whether \ 
Bert was learning disabled. , ; 

Parents given assessment results at' both Educational Planning 
Conferences. 

Not developed' because Bert was declared ineligible for special 
education senices. 

Placement In LD program was considered at Educational Planning 
Conference /via question of whether Bert was learning disabled. 



Not obtali)ed because placement not made/ 

Hot developed because Bert was declared Ineligible for services. 



Bert's teacher assumed reBponsibility for deciding upon and implementing 
interventions.- Little direction was provided by assessment and 
decision-making process. 



Ho specific plans for progress evaluation were made. 

,1' 



H 



■■ I., 
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^ Table 3-4 

Evaluation of Bert: Assessinent Devices and Personnel 



Personnel 



Devices 



Tine 



Speech Clinician 



Illinois Test of Psychollngulstlc 
iftllltles 

Beery-Buktenlca Developmental Test 
of Visual-Motor Integration 

Benton Ylsiial Memory Test 

Goldman-^Prls toe-Woodcock test of 
Auditory Discrimination 



5.5 hrs 



SLBP resource 
teacher 



Slingerland 



3.5 hrs 



- Table Includes only those devices and personnel Itivolved in assessment 
at the adtool^T An outside agency also cp^ 1/2 day assessmient 

involving sensory screening, pediatric and netirolbgical exams » intel- 
ligence, achievement! and pro jective^^^^p testing, and class- 
room observation. 

Each tiaie entry is tiie total' time spent. 1^ and meetings ./ 

by the person in the first column. 



Table '^1-1 ; ' ' ■ '\ 
Relationship of Sequence of Activities Iq Ddog's Case to the Model Sequence 



Hbdei Sequence 



Order of . 
Occurrence 



Description of Activity 



Pire-referral interventions 
Referral 

Review of referral 
Assessment team appointed 

Parental p'erolssion to assess 
Assessment 

Review of assessment results 

Eligibility determination 
Contact parent after assessment 

Develop IBP 

Placement decision 

Parental pemisslon for placement 

Develop strategies to implement 

Implement intenentlon 
Progress evaluation 



No pre-referral interventions occurred. | 

" ' i 

Made by Doug's teacher for academic difficulties. 

Done by screening committee; evaluation recommended. 

Screening con&lttee specified that Doug should be assessed by SLBP 
teacher. 

Obtained by school social worker over phone then in writing. j 

Conducted by one individual using three devices. 

Done at Educational •Flannlnig Conference, along with eligibility, lEP, 
and placement decisions. 

Done at Educational Planning Conference. 

Mother given assessment results and proposed services at Educational 
Planning Conference. 

Developed at Educational Planning Conference to conform to school's 
curriculum. 

Hade at Educational Planning Conference. 

Obtained at Educational Planning Conference. 

Specific strategies determined by specific skills missing from . 
Doug's repertoire. 

The program was Implemented. 

Doug's progress i^as monitored ty weekly tests. H planned jear-end 
staffing meeting was never held. 



nil 




Vol 1 " i ^ • - r - ' . ' ' ' 

^ ; Doug: Assessnent Devices and Personnel 



Personnel Devices 


Time^ - 


SUSP Te^acher (Infomal) 




KeyHath Diagnostic Test of Arithmetic 


4.5 hrs 


Crlterlbn^Math 





^Ime entry Is the total tline spent In assessntent by the person in the 
first column. 
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Relaclonshlp of Sequence of Activities iii Marilyn's Case to the Model Sequence 



/Model Sequence 



Order of 
Occurrence 



Description of Activity 



Pre-referral intenentlons 1 

^Referral, . , 2 

■ Review of referral 5 
. Assessient team appointed 

Parental permission to assess 3 

Assessment 4 

Review of assessnent results 5 

Eligibility detennlnation 5 

Contact parent after assessment 6 

.Develop\IEP .7 

Placement decision 5 



.Parental pemlsslon for placement 8 

Develop strategies to implement 
lEP 



Implement intenentlon' 



Progress evaluation 



Teacher reported that free-time rewards were used to motivate Marilyn 

Hade by Marilyn's teacher for academic difficulties. 

Done at referral review meeting after assessment had been conducted, 

Special ed teachers are responsible for assessment in the school. 
No special assignments of re8p9nslblllty were made. 

Obtained by teacher at fall paiipnt-teacher conference. 

Conducted by one individual using six devices. 

Done at referral review meeting, along with eligibility determination. 

Done at referral review meeting. 

Mother given assessment results at lEP Conference. General program 
was dlscusaed. 

Done sometime after lEF Conference. 

Made at referral review meeting; decision was to provide indirect 
special education services. 

Obtained signature on second lEF form sent to mother. 

School psychologisbi who was responsible for developing behavior 
modification progfii» was told by teachers that Marilyn had Improved , 
. considerably and a systematic program was not needed. 

Teachers, school psychologist, parent, and student were unable to 
confirm that a specific intenention had be^n implemented. 

Done at case review meeting; decision was made not to terminate 
services because then services may be started sooner next, year 
if she needs them, 



Table 5-2 

Evaluation of MarilTm Assesflp^ Devices and Pars onn^J 



Personnel 



Devices 



School Psychologist 



Classroom observation 



Time \ 



special Education Teacher : E^o^y Individual Achievement Test 

Glim/c^^ 

hpme school* 8 scale 

silngerland / 

/Developmental Test of Visual-Motor 
/V Integration/ 

Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test 



I. 

3 hrs 



1 hr 



*Tlmiia entry is the total time spent dnr assessment by the person in the first 

■- ^ ."column.-;;; ' ■'[/'.': ■ 

^ ^Cpiiducted after assM for purpose of developing 

behavioral management plan for classro 



Irerreferral Interventions 

Review ofireferral 
AssessiD^At team appointed 



Parental pernlflslon to assess 
Assessnent 

Review of assessment results 
Eligibility detemlnation 

Contact parent after assessnent 
Develop lEP 
Placement decision 



5,7,9 . 

6,8,10 
10 

11 
12 

10 j 



Parental permission for placement 14 



. Develop strategies to 

f"-"'::iEP:;:.^' ^.-^^ . 

.■; . /I?!; 

I v -^lipleMnt Interveiitlim 

il.;'6^;'PMgreM:!:eva^^ ^ : 



mt 



13 
15 



No specific pre-referral intenentions occurrei 

Tom was referred by his teacher for academic difficulties and 
immature behavior. 

Done at weekly staffing meeting; need for language, psychological, 
and reading evaluations was specified. 

Social worker was designated as case manager. Specific evaluations 
recommended determined who would administer assessment. 

First permission slip, sent home with student, was lost. A second slip 
was sent hone with the student and returned the next day. 

Conducted by five individuals using 11 devices or procedures. Two 
months were taken to complete all evaluations; results were discussed 
as individual evaluations were conpleted. 

Done at three weekly staffing meetings as assessment results became 
available. ' 

Done at staffing when all assessment results were reviewed. Official 
eligibility was determined by special education director after lEP 
conference. | 

Kother given assessnent results at lEF conference. General 
program was discussed. 

Developed by SLBP teacher within two weeks following the ISP 
conference^ 

Done at staffing meeting when all assessnent results were reVlewed and 
eligibility determined. Placement was made on basis of who bad time 
^to' provide ■;Mrvice8. i^ ^ 

\^ Obtained at neeting of SLBP teacher and mother where short tern 
D^ctiVes were explained. 

Specific strategies, other than selecting grade-appropriate 
materials were not reported. 



M 

10 



Services were initiated. ^ , 

Extensive progress evaluation vis conducted while Torn teceiyed seryieei'. 



4 



Tabl^ 6-2 ^ 
Evaltiatlcm of Tom: Assassmmt Devices and Personnel 



Personnel' 



Devices 



Time 



Psychologist 



'SLBP Teacher 



Social Worker ^ 

Speech Therapist 

■ (i 

Nurse 



WISC-R 
Bcmder 

Classroom observation 
Record.: review 

Woodcock Reading Mastery Tests 

Informal (district testa - reading 
math, writing) 

Interview (mother) 

Carrow Elicited Language Test 
Detroit-Auditory Mestory subtests 

Developmental history 
Vision and hearing screening 



3.5 hrs 



5.0 hrs 

1.0 hrs. 
2.0 hrs 

1.0 hrs 



the total time spent in assessment by the person in 



^ach time entry is 
the first column. 

Conducted prior to the final review conference. 



Nodil SiquMM 



Ordir of 
Occumnci 



Deierlptlon of Activity 



?n-rifiml InticviiitioM 
lifirnl 

livlw of rifeml 
AiHiMMt tin ippointi)* 



^ No ipiclfic pri-rtfirril IntmentlonB oecuned. / 

1,7 Firit referral Mde in NovoRbar by wther, Joey VII referred by^ 
till teicher in Deceiber, ;/ , / 

2 Done at veekly staffing Reeting foUovlng Mtherle referril, 



Paresul pinliiion to UHia 3' 



Aiieinent 



levlev of BiieiiiMt reiulta I 



aiiiblUtj detendution 



CofiCict parent after iiNiunt 6 



Develop IIP 



FlaceMt dedilott 



larental penliiloii for placeieQt 10 



Develop itrategiei to iipleunt ^ 



Iipleient iBterveatlon 



9 

11 



No teai ippolnted beesiiie eitenalvi teat reiulti wre evallable frdi 
prevloui ichocl, Later, dedaion mi Hdi to conduct infonil teatin| 
and . upsich/lanKuage eviluatlon. 

Parental penieilon vee obteined to ac(|ulre reeordi froa prevloue 
ochool. Penliilon yai not obtained for infonul teiting or ipeech/ 

languageiievaluation.:';^. }■:■';■ 

Major ''aaaeiiaent'l consieted of the review of recorde froi J^y'i 
previoui ichool. Infonal teatlng and apeech/language eveluitione \m 
alao conducted by tvo individuali uilng five devicia. \^ 

Done at ataf f Ing ueting vhen achool recordi and infonal teiting \^ 
reiulti'Mre/evallibler ' \'': 

JoeyU eligibility for iervlcei varnever foMlly atated, bu the \ 

baaii of conversationi idtb hie pnvioui ichM^ 

aaitMd. Firet diecuiiion ol who could pnvide eeW^^^ 

the Hovnber 11 Mating before hie previoue eehool recorda vera oh- 

tained. ; Of fldal eligibility wee obteined froi epecial edueatioii; 

director after prograi begen. 

Parente vere in contact with the ichool througtout the proceii* 
Pint fonwl iieting with thai after eiieiiMnt Ml the IIP conferencir 

Done at the IBP CMference by regular claii teacher, (HJI teachari, aad 
parenta. Spedfic ehort-ten objectivei wre edded Nlthln nnt two 
weki. • ' 

Although placeient NU diecuiied et the firet itiffing dlicuiiion 
of Joey, final dedaion vu lade at the itef f ing vhere eU aiieimnt 
Tesulte wre.revieved." '" 

Obtaineti folloving the lEP conference after apedflc ehort-tett 
olSjictivea vere eddiid and after pngru had been etarted. 

Specific atrategiei; other thai indivUuillud initruetlM^^ 

■,not. reported. ■■ . '-y^' '"''i^^^^^^ '■ 

Service! began pn Deeeiber 3 although official iligihlUtyiim iip^ ! 
.yet iecured;eiid;'perenta 'had'Dot Jigged W ■'iM-''-'^';'':' 

Pngreai vaa evented during^;p^^^ kiit m leil^ito r;; 
.;teaclier|iiigiwnti;,';f 



i£j'^H '''' 

Ik;-' 



Table 6-4 

Evaluation of Joey : Assessment Devices Wd Personnel 



Personnel 



Devices 



Psychologist 

SLBP Teacher 

GLD Resource 
Teacher 

Speech Therapist 



Social Worker 



Nurse 



Principal 



Record review 

: Classroom observation 

Informal (district tests - reading » 
r math, writing , spelling) 

ICey liath ^ ""v^ 
Record review 

Informal (expressive language) 
Detroit "(selected subtests) 
Carrow Elicited Language Test 

Record review 
Interview (parent) 

Record review 

Vision and hearing screening 



Recordj review 
Interview^ (parent) 



Time 



2.00 hrs 
.25 hrs 

3. 50 hrs 

■■ ' • ■'■')''. 

2.00 hrs 

2.00 hrs 
2.00 hrs 
2.00 hrs 



^ach time entry is the total time spent in assessment by the person 
in the first column. 



Given in mid-year for developing the program plan. 



spa- 



Flowchart of School District's D«cision-Making ProceaS: 



Hefmal 
IniCia'ced; > 
Fon 1 coopleted 



Child placed OD 
agenda of Child 
Study Conaittee 



Referral 
discussed in 
Child Study 
Gngalttee 



'ifneceasary^ 
Referrala 
Prioritlxed 




(iooplete Fora 2; 
copy sent to parents 



rPendsslonAYee 
\^htalned?^/--H 



Other itttemntlons 
wy be reconended; 
parents not necessarily 
contacted ' 



Ko 




Follov-up 
vitb personal 
or phone con- 
tact 



CoB^llatlon Conference 
tield 't school officials 
^ only. Data Presented 
Seeoniieadation Made 



Parents contacted 
by nail for 2nd 
(CoqtilstioA Con-' 
ference 



^arentA 

^lattendtjYy decision aade 



No 




•■■ \ 


' ■ ■ ■ > 


No neeting 


held; personal 


or 


phone cofl- 


tact made 



Special Education j Yes 
placenentt. 





," .e ' ' ' ' 


RecoBnendationi 
discussed 



IE? written, Ton i| 
penlssion obtiinid 




ii; 




Figure ;2::2 



Flowdiarfc of I^^^^ 



■'■'•■if 



I -r:,', V'-. ::'l^;iZ 



Evaluation 



Cospllatioa 
Conference held; 
nfespeciil! 
^uMtion 
tecoiviended 




.tiitlilSitiierj^^^ 




'^edufiatiott^^Sii^S 



recoiiended 




■1. .. .,| V>l- 



•',"•.!' '■'■■>1 



3C 



Uim wAm lit ■■ iwwt 4«eUl«i 











l«fcrvmX 4xopf>«4 


■Wo 

(- ■ 


Ucur IX*i Fame tmUtUMtiam of 














(Or HUm t» ff«»peftd la V> scboai 4ar«**) 
1 ■■■>■■ wit cgapUt^d vlddi^ 30 djiyv eC mm dMlslott 



\ 



OM for ofooifcl od mvrUmt} 


\ 


•■■ >■' 

Too* «t octaol 
Wtl4ias Uvol 


cm 4mlovoi 
rUoBio^ 


t 'A > flow irf pool 
CMlomeo 



T««t ot 4Utxiet lovol 
(41atrlet Uvol ofooiil #4) 



tool octroi torn iBirlorii ro" 
fotnl to iUcricr lof«l ^ 



<ailiOwitorr(o) 



3 



TBF 





UcrU^ looil oyo* 
nflrtOM rofoctsl 






-'' CO - ooMH^^' tte'-'solbviot^" iMadt**- ' 
lasic^itorii*lo tte'locol Mioot 
or yro^t^g^tjjmgWM ■ 










odototSiS^i 


isofofffttU mImMm 


vitklM 


^ttnototcmCBJww* 


i - 


WitiHoool 1 
fofo^oiiiv 


RmUo OMEortoco 

UBOtiaA of flWMCO 

MUlivtMioo)' 
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ngura 3-2 
Steps Followed During Susie's Case 



(Sept., 1979) 



Susie enters third grade 
(first y^r in this school) 





Classroom teacher contacts parents 
and SSW regarding a conflict be- 
tween Susie and a classmate 






. ■ \ 






SSV observes Susie and classmate, 
neets vith theA to attempt is^roving 
their relationship and classroom cooperation 







(Hov. 14, 1979) 



Fall parent-teacher conference: 
teacher- informs parents of SusM'^ 
aeadenxic problem; requests their 
support of a referral for special 
ed assessment 



(Kov» 30, 1979) 



Building special ed team rsceives 
referral, aecspcs, assigns assessment 



Letter #1: Notification to parents of 
decision to assess; request for 
written parent consent 





Formal Assessment dccurs 






> 


f 




SSW contacts parent about date 
for Educational Planning Conference 







(Jan. 21, 1980) 



Educational Planning Conference: 
Susie declared ineligible for service. 

Parents given written 'guidelines 
for Improving reading skills at hoc^ 



Parents and classroom teacher develop 
homswork plan to remediate Susie's 
academic deficit'^ 



S(«pi rollovod During Bore's Caso 



,1 



(Stimar, 1979) 



(fall, 1979) 



(Nov., 1979) 



(Nov,, 1979) 



Znfonutl eoiDDunlcacio^t prior to 
Bere'a ancerlng tho school 



Paranc-caachar diacuaaiona 



Taachar fllca Stxidanc Referral Fgrm* 



■SSV and claasroooi ceachar naac vlch 
paranta axplaln aaaaaairont. Ac 
thia vaacing, Cbay diactiaa, buC are 
earaful qoc Co racoanand i Cha vork 
of an agency which doos nilci* 
facajcad paychooducacional oaaaaananc. 



Spadal ad Caas accapca referral * 



T 



Paranca give approval for aaaaea^fnc <teccer ^1*). 



FaBily coBCacea oucaida 
agracy 




3cho<sl ecaff doea aaaeae- 
•ent 







(Dac. 13» 1979) 



Eduieacional^ Planning Coafarance fl. 
School praaaaea asaaettffij;ne daca to 
paranca and s rapreaencatlve of cha 
agancy. 



Ouealde agancy aiM^aae 



(7ab. 22, 1980) 



(Spring, 1980) 



Kducaelooal Planning Conference 12. 
Oucaide agency praaenea aaaaaamanc 
daem. ' seudene declared by; tiaaa to 
be inallglble for StBP aervlcea. 



fudXy baglna eraaCBMnC 
vieh outalda agancy 



T 



Claaeroom teacher inieiacea 
behavior vodificaeion prograa 
in cl«aaroon 



Rapancad hoae*achool contacta 
Taachar auggaata and nautologlaC 
agrees to MdicaClon; taachar 
racowBendii apacinl ad aummar 
aehool, contact with another ' 
ttental hanl th agency 



> Form appears in Appendix B* 
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October 1979 



Novenber 1979 



1 ■■ ! 



December 1979 



January 1980 



Figure 5-1 ■ 
SequsMO of Activltlee In Tl««^ 



IHIOKHAL BISCUSSIONS BETWEBN^^M^ TEACHER 
AMD SPECI AL EDUCATION 



PABENT TEACHKt CONFERENCE 
f Diacitas behavior problem 
• Pareot signs permission to assess 



TEACHER PIUES FORMAL REFERRAL 



EDUCATIOTAL ASSESSMENT CONDUCTED BY SPECIAL EDUCATION 




DECliSION. TO PROVIDE 
IIRECT SPECIAL EDUCATION SERVICE 




STtJDENT DROPPED FROM TITLE i SERVICE 
TO AVOID CROSSOVER IN SERVICE 



1st lEP not returned aigiaed by perent 



2nd lEP sient and returned signed 



FOBMALKEETING BETWEEN SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGIST AND 
SPECIAL EDUCATION TO DESIGN BEHAVIOR INTERVENTION 



INTERVENTION IMPLEMENTED IN THE CLASSROOM 



St«pt In School District's DecdUlon-Making Process 



Written referral by 
elessrooB teacher*. 
Principal schedules 
student on staffing 
agenda 



Forms ! 

N 

Referral for Special 
Education Services 




Team staffing 
occurs 'weekly 



Piipil Staffing Report 



Provide 
classroom 
aid or con- 
sultation 



Obtain parental 
pertalssion for 
assiessinent 



Discuss stu^ 
dent pro- 
gress; per 
iodic review 



Full assessment by 
teaa-detennined 
s«nft)ers 



Team staffing to 
review mstessment 
results 



Parental Involvement: 
Referral and Assesiment 



Description and 
Interpretation 



Assessment Review and 
Needs Determinacion 



lEP staffing with 
parent 



Parent approval 



All Tomsi to Special ^ 

Education Director 

f or EUgiblllty Approval 



Placement until ellgl<« 
bllity confirmed by 
Director . 



7~3 



Disagrees 



Agrees 



I 



Assigned resource teacher 
develops short and long-- 
term goals 



Dlsciisa at 
team staffing 



Placement Is 
official 



Petlodlc Rsvlew 



Individual Education 
Program Plan 

Level and type of service 
need: Least Restrictive 
Alternative Statement 

Request for Parent - 
IBP Approval ^ 



Individual Education 
Program Plan 



Pupil Staffing Report 
Status Report 




1 
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APPENDIX A 




MUYTi pvrtntCs) 



STUDENT SPEaAL NEEDS ItEFERRAL 



Studt&t: 



Grado: 



Cat«: 



V Nu0 of Parent (s) 
or Guardians: 



Student Data of Birth 



Address of Parent (s) 
or Guardians: 



Person Making Referral: 
School: " 



Parent (s) or Guardians Phone^t: 



REASW FOR REFERRAL; 



DESCRIBE STUDENT'S TYPICAL BEHAVIOR IN TO5t-;X;LASSR0W: 



BACKGROUND INFORMATION: 



Date Parent (s) /Guardians Inforned of Identification: 



^Cosplete and return to Inrilding principal or child study chairperson 

/ Decision (s) - . ' " . " ' .. — " • - , 



Caseaanager Assigned . "/ ' 
Principal's Signature ^^^^^^^^^ 
Child Studx Chair Signature 



/. : . ^ • ASSESSMENT 



Parent Motiflcstlon of Educational Assefsnont 



(School) 
^(Address) 

"(Data) 



fen 12 



ujur/i p«Ttiit(t) 



Ikiay Paranta/Cuardiana of ■ ^ - 

Bacauaa of our concern with your child'a current performance in school* 
we would like to assess hij«/her. We want to learn more about your child. Your 
feelings and thoughts are very importaiit to us. The assessment suggested will be: 

OESCRIPTIOI OF AREAS ^ , ...l^ 

OF ASSESSMEOT W WHOM , ntSL 



Mien- this assessment is finished, the results will be shared with you. 
These results' ^1 be used to plan for your child. ' 

^ We must have your consent to begin this assessment • Please sign the bottom 
of one copy of; this letter and return it to school.^ You may keep one copy. 
Assessment will proceed only when yoi| return >this form signed. 

^ . If you would like an explanation of the assessment procedures or have 
the results shared privately with you, please call 

• . •• a t ■ 

■Sincerely, ' 



I agree to the educational assessment. 

— ~" I do not agree to the educational assessment. 
"""" Please contact me \ 

■ * ^* ^ . 

• Parents Signature 

Date 



ORIGINAL 
ASSeSSHENt COMPIUTION 



3a 

Ion 2A 

Mtf s raulativt wtn4 
Mfurx: H'tiit(s) 



Him ^ 
PattnT 



Ad4rtf f 
Huma No. 
BirthiUte" 



Case Manager 



Date of Compilation^ 
Grade ■' " 



Directions: 



Strengths 



Areas of Need 



individual Assessment reports shall be attached to 
this .fpra. Describe below a summary of data. 



.Disability 9 category' c*\iifirmed' 

yesV spteify ther 
eoaflrmed disability 



no 



Signatures of 
persons agreeing 
to jAove report. 



Place on file individual 
written . dl sagrecment 



ie*M-79 
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ERIC 



INDIVIDUAL p)UCATIONAL PROGRAM PLAN 



Cast Managtr , 

iw>#i tha diiabllity crdfcta a hai^ student. 



If ytf» eohtliUM: 
roOCRAH INFORmTIW: 

LEVEL OP PLACEMENT 
AND TYPE OP SERVICE 



(Rtsponsibility of Schopl and Parwits) 



AMOUNT OP TIME 

WEEKLY 
DIRECT INDIRECT 



, ; , — T" Total watkXy tiae 
Taaton this placamant is recoaananded is 



BEGINNING 
DATE LOCATION 



res 



no 



\ 



^ SCHOOL APPROXIMATE 
STAFF PHONE REVIEW DATE; 




B^crS^till^^n^^^^ activities and involvement this student will have in the regular, 
attilnstream ifducatlonal program: ' : — - . . .^jr — ^ 



Cheek hare to indicate Oocuaiemt 2 has bean provided for parent _ 

Wh#t were the lasses restrictive altamatives that have been tried? 

%■ Exanles: ■ ' ■ 

Volunteer Parent Learning Center 

Bucket Brigade Remedial Reading 

" Rasource/Leaming Center Title I (including 

Cross-Age Tutoring) 



Support Groups. 
School Adffliaistrator 
Guidance 
Social Work 



Ust any changes in personnel, transportation, "^^J^^^ 
iSSp^t!^? other educational servicas which- will ba made as a result of the proposed 

.prograsi: 



Signature of approval of ec«ucatiimj)lari Haverdpea." 



(Font 4 coorpleted) 



1. Parent or Guardian 

2. Case Mana9a2__ 



Studiiit'i Kmi. 
TtiaMeitin!_ 



INDIVIDUAL EPUCATtONAl FLAN IIEP) 
(Attach to Chilli Study Fdn 3) 



Schuol Year 



CaseHsnagar 



vkltft cuMiitWi iKir 
ciMrjfi pmntd) 
fUkt (III MM|«r 



10/19/;9 



GOALS 



Date 
Hri'tten 



OBJECTIVES 



HESPON- 
SIBILITY 



OUTCOHES 



16 



£RiC 



KNMllUflllUM > , 

Ml* ClNlUM|(l(lffr(>i><>*IIMM| * 

Mi' llH(l>lid«ttllN«fflN 



nuonit iMNi : 



CDIDINtlHBR. 



rouw-ur m 



Mttof iicilii vrlttio 
^ AqrI AttiinMnc Icon 
lival It Intikt 
Chflflgi Seorju 



ittatiiiiont 



luch lui thM 
ixpieted Uvil 



lOMVhlt llll 

thin expaetid 

ItVll At OttCCMI 



bpictid Uvil 

of OUCCOU 



1 



00 



SbfliuhaMwire ' 
(han tljo sxpoctid 



. ' v Htt(Ji; wti ihio ; 
till expoetid ^ 



• . * 



school wants you to kiicif iboM your sad to HsXp pUa 

fM^ disD^ss ia it« llioso aw 



Yoa MOT ask t6 hsvo a psssoa of yotsr cboies aom itith you to tbm 
plaaaiatf toss Mstlag. this psxf oe ssqr Im a staf f w«t>«r or It 
MijT ts sosanns itfin doss aot iforic fbr ths sdiMU 'oeti as a rslatim* 
a ps4istrialaar Isgsl ooi»ssl# a fisdly oo«sslbr« ste. this 
possoa ho inssnnt iiho sdmht hslp svplala ths raelai« cttlturait 



3. YM Mcr dtooso to havo sa asssssMat of yooc chil4*s sdoeatioaal 
■ cebdootad toy oAm tium school, p sn onn sl at yoor cm 



3. You asy ash to talk with somooo at school idio esa tsU yoo 
ifcoqt ths aisoswsnt sad what it showod ^^boot yoor child»s 
sad assds. . 



4« Too s^ ask to soo tiM school*s xsoocds shoot your child- too 
sllso ssk Jor oopios of 



S\ . YOtt say tsks past ia ths tasM Motiag idm yoor child's sdtiea- 
. tloasX pm^rtn is plsaasd*. 



«• too My Oblsot to tha asssstasitt or tho odaestioaal plaa. Chsck 
. tha lias di tha li^^ "^X^'aot agsos^* tho school 

%tia tiisa ooatsct yoo to disosaa that araa# of dtsi gia sas nr # If 
£iwiotHaH<|S^^^i^ arrsagsd* ths 

>iiin>t:hald at a ^At^ ^^ plaoa that is host fte toothy 



% lioa JHV atiU dbjaot^ t^ aotioa aftar ths eoi^^^siliatioa 



tho sdteet liill aot dua^^ cbildU adaestioaal piograa 
aatil agKssatat ia riachad* Zf you do aet attaad tha 
tha school ^ill 9^^^^^ Ji list of rafsml sooxoss 

itfill ho m os id s d tpca yoor r*q:osst# 



1S4 



\ 



fROCESS EVALUATION FORM 



V 



1, -1 f««|l Ideas wtre heard and included in the team planning. 



0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8. 9 10 
iMver somtimes always 



2. 1 feel that people have been respectful of each other's individual 
differences in thoughts and feelings and contHbutions. 



0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9, Ip 
n«vtr sometimes always 



3. 1 feel the process involved in planning for this child has maximized 
input from all parties involved. 

0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 . 
never sometimes always 



4. 1 feel satisfied with the decision reached by the team. 

0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 . 
never sonetines always 



5. fty general reaction to the planning process is. 



6. iwnl reaction to the decision is- 



Child's Name 



Signed 



Date 



10-19-79 
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Student Referral Form 

sttMWMMi^ ^ Orthditt / / 

\J »wd» Day Ymt , 

J) Gracto ' 

Pinon Making Rffwral — ; Datt /. ./ 

^= PoMion MvHli Day Ymt 



duti^k fhm orMS wh«r« th« stud«nf is exp^riradng difficulty ond describe the behoviors. 
■ I INTEUECTUAL 



I I ACADEMIC ■wth. McH aocW a&Mit^ rMdb« wrttlf« adOTM. ale. 

□ communication skills ^^,^^^,,.^,n^^»^^^ 

I I PHYSICAL . ««iia«i. taaartn^ ort h op K lB eanrfWMW ef haaMt alou 

I I PERCEPTION ««aaiai audltsry, iroaa moCar. fiM mstar, ats. 

I [ SOCIAL/EMOTtONAL r a U flemMpa vim poart ami/ar sMa. talf dlcMlna, liK apa w Ja nc a, ale. 

I I AOAPtlVl B&IAVIOR h Meal na tfawwtfi wm datfy roattoaa witian tita awiH wi ia irt 

I I VOCATIONAi Mrii tBtamiea^ mwkatMi jafe tUtti, ala 

I [other 

PorMf ContadMi Y#s I 1 No] | Dcrt» / / 



^L— J l_j Mofitt Yaar 

i - . ' 



■■ Person mcricing referral do NOT write below this line. . ^ 

SST Informotion 

SST Dedsiofi To Assess YES I I NO Fl Date / / 

I — -J I 1 oay Yaar 

2S.9S0O 44tfiSMii Shap l^ 5,^^ F oit ths SST REFERRAt FORM 



2b 

ASSESSHFWT SUMKARY FOl^ ' 

Studen t • Birthdate ^ I 

Schoo l Grade^ 

Person' Completing 'Form Date / / 

PRESENTING PROBLEM; 



PARENT INFORMATION; 



AREAS TO BE ASSESSED ; BY WHOM ; BY WHOM ; 

Intellectual . " ' ' Perception 

Social/Emotional 

Academic • Adaptive Behavior ' 

- ■ ' Vocational ' 

Communication Other — — 

Health ^ ' - 

//(pveir) 




I-.;..}. ASSESSMENT . , ' ■ " ' 

fef AREA(S) TECHNIQUES RESULTS; ■ STRENGTHS AND WEAKNESSES 



"1 



BERJC 



171 
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LEARNING DISABILITIES ELIGIBILITY 
WRITTEN REPORT 



!• Student ■ Birthdate^ 

' *> ■ . -, 

School - ^ ' ^ • ■ • Srade 



2. Evaluation Tedm: 

Signature /Position . Signature / Pbs ition 



3, The Evaluation Team has determined that this student has a 
specific ieamirtg disability based on: 

a) a severe discrepancy exists between ability arid achievement; 

b) there Is a severe discrepancy between achievement and 
ability in the following areas : 

■. 1. oral expression, 

" 2. listening comprehension, 

^ 3. written expression, 

.-■•\ basic reading sRill, 

• reading comprehension, 

6. matl^raatics calculation, 

- • 7. mathematics reasoning; 

o) the discrepancy is not the result of other known 

handicapping conditions or of environmental, cultural or 
economic -disadvantages. 



1?2 



t|«. A team member, other than the classroom teacher,, observed this 

student's academic performance in the regular classroom setting on 

(date(3))> Relevant behaviors 
during the observation of the student were: 

Arfea Behaviors Per Minute 

■ student peers 

Noise ' 

Out of place ^ 

Ciassrr ■ 

Off Tas - 

Other : ^ ^ ^^^^ 

The relationship of the observed behaviors to the child's academic 
fxinctioning appear to be: ■ ' . ■ ' 



5. The eduicationally relevant medical findings, if any, are: 



6. The -cletermination' of the team concerning the effects of . environmental, 
cultural, or economic disadvantage are: ' ■ 



The signature of each team member certif-les thstt this report 
reflects his/her conclusion. Any exceptions are listed as follows.: 

This conclusion does not reflect my professional conclu'jion 
and I will submit a separate statement : 

Signature Position 



documents in support of this report are included in the student* s 
special education file. 



8. Date of Report 
il/29/78 



iNDIVIOUAL EDUCATIONAL PLAN (lEP) 

©— 



KiFER TO lEP mSTRUCTIOfiS. 
lOrcM numbtn art for data procming). 

1« STUOINT iNrbRMATION '\ 

Studtnt _ — 

Addrm _ 



CRITICAL DATES 



;S)Rtfarrai 

g)MMssment Compltttd 
^tP CQnftrtnct 
( gparnt Rtfpoiw 



Paraitt/Otliar Ltgal Ciwdian . 



(g)Birthdatt 

AM 
* <2rad« 
School 



Month 



J. 



TaiofMMMM: Noma . 



.Butinofs. 



i. ASSISSMINTS USED AS BASIS PQR IIP 

Ponon 



(J)bitil]actiial 
©Acadamlc 

® 
® 

^Communication 

Naffi« 



Date 



Data 



.®Haalth 

_(i)8odal/Emotional— ^ 
.®Adaptivf Bahavipc-^ 
.©Vocational L 

-®-_ 



^IDUCATIONAl PLANNING CONFBRENa CARTICI^NTS 

PorttlowT 



Nama 



lEP Manag Of- 



{ty«6 vr print) 
4« SPECIAL EDUCATION NEPDS 



S« GOALS 



VMrt 



/ 




' / 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 




Vtir 


7 





MMttlt 



Position. 



— — — V— 


- ^9 : ^ 

_ 


. . -"S^-v 

^ 


®— 


. ® — ^ 


® _ 




.(»— : 
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PtakHMclMoi'Mpy 



INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTIONAL PLAN (IIP) 



lihis fowi wlll be attached to the lEP and a copy sent to parent as eoon aa lEP ia coepUtad or no 
Jlater than six weeks after coBinenceinent of service. 



STUDENT 



SCHOOL 



^IJATES: lEP COMPLETION 



IIP COMPLETION 



PROGRAM(S) 
REVIEW 



lEP 
Goal 



Specific ObjectiveCs) 



Definition 
of Success 



Target 
Date 



Person 
Responsible 



8b 



WIS row MUST BE CXMPIXXED TO DpCUKIHT DISTRICT COMPtlANCX WJTJi; STATE UW 
DUE PROCESS CHECKLIST FOR TH5: DEVELOPMPtT OF THE lul 

Studiit . ■ ■ ; 8irth4«t« i 

Addr««t ■ SchOQl ' 

Partnt or Othtr 
Ug«l Guardian 

Talaphona : Hoaa 

Procasa Hanagar _ 



Prlwry Unguaga 
of ramjlly _ 



Businaas 



>arson raapcnai^ia ror coapilanca wxtA 
procadural aafaguards 



g:;x7iAL PR6ftL£h. T6BiT;ri<5A?IBm 
1* Parant-Taachar Contact 
2. Studant Rafarrad 
3* SS7 Aaaaaaxwnt Daclalon 



Data Aceottpliahad 
Honth^Day/Yaar 



rCRMAL EDUCATIOMAL ASSESC^HSnT 
1. 



2. 



3. 



Parant contactad by ' ' ' ■ (nama) to «xpl*ln natd* 

for and acopa of FormaO, EducataonaX Aaaaaamant 

Parant Nctiflcation of Formal Educational Aaaasanant 
(Lattar ^1) aant 

Parant B^aponaa: 

A. ' Parndaaion Givan 

Oral pamiaaion raca^vad by 



"Tr 



(tifta/ 



daadlina data 



Vrittan pamiaaion racaivad 
(to raaponaa in 10 achool daya ( 

B. Pamiaaion daniad (in writing) 

Foraal Educational Aaaassnant complatad within 30 aehool 
daya of SST daciaion ( ) 
daadlina data 



5* Parant contactad by 



raaults of Formal Educational Aaacaanant 



(nana) to axplain 



J L 



J L 



J L 



J L 



JL_L 



J L 



PETERMINIMG EDUCATIOKAL NEEDGl 

1* Parant Notifiad of aducational planning confaranea 
(Lattar #2 aant and/or^ oral invitation givan) 

2. Confaranea Hald: tSpacify confaranea data for A« Bt or C) 

A. Datamihad that atudant doaa net naad Spacial Educational 
aarvicaa 



a«t .OJDL building I«v«l. 

C. p«t«raintd Th*t jtudjaot^i •^•^<ji*l , «ducAtion«l n««ds cmnnot 
b« mx on building l«v«f 



Dat« Accompllahtd 
'HontKyO*y/Y4«r 



J L 



tffDrvzDtMir-n>ucATiorfAr?u wl 

I* PTtnt conf crid'by . t. 
todlvtmo iTJudAtion *! PUn 



(nam*) tb axplAin 



2, P«r«nt Kotific*tion of Individu*! Educ«tioi?«l P^th 
(Ltttar 13) s«nt within 10 school dAVS of •ducM^ '^n*! 
planning conf«r«nct ( ) 
<i«4dlln« dat« 

3*. :PAr«nt.It«spons«: . 
Af VParaissibn givtn 

Oral psraiiaftion r«caiv«d by 



Written p«rais«ion rccfivtd ^ 
iNb r«spon8« in 10 school days ( 



Tn3H«T" 



at 



(tia«> 



daadllna data 
PAnamroA daniad (in writing) ^ 
iBtplaaantad: 

U Individual Instructional Pla;;t attachad 



) 



(naJM) to axplain 



2. PgttolTd&n'Tacfad by ; 

Individual Inattijctionai Plan 

Both pariodie raviaw9 to b« hald within calandar yaar following 

pi^caotffi^ X 7^; ; ) 

^adllna data ; 

Tint paModic raviaw. Copy to ba aant tb parant and attachad. 
Saoond pariodic raviaw* Copy to ba aant to p«rant and attachad. 



J L 



I I 



J_L 



rOHHAL f ^SESSMPni 



7b ba.conductad «t laaat bnca avary two yaiara for atudiyr^ta with 
prlaiary pXaeanant in Spacial,. Education « Follow aaaa pr idural 
staps as for initial fora*!- educational Assaa«»ant bag ng with 
Fara/it * Contact ( ' ^ 

idiina data 



Naw Oua Prpe^a ChacJcliat stArtad 




Attach pgga a Oua Procass Checklist: Tarmination of Prograa Sarvieas whan taraination of a 
SpaeiaX tduextion sarvica is conaidarad. 



ii^ eoflfld«rin| thi ttmlMtlwi d m 8p«ci*l fiduc*tion 8frvic<>, thli ^o. ulth ditoi for wch %mi<m, 
to Dut^i^*** Ch«ekUtt« 




I 




lib 



SST RgnjfttAL Rrvisw 



A. STUDEKT INFORMATIOn 
Student \ 
A4dr«tt 



P«r«nt or Qthsr LtgAl SuArdi*n 
T«l«phon«3 Hbat _____ 8u«in«8i 
P«r«on Co«pl«ting Foro " 



STATT PROVIDIMG SERVICE TO StTUDEMT 
T««cn«r(s) - Pitas* specify subject 



Special Education TsachsrCs) 

N 



Social Workar 
Counssllor . 



Data 



Birthdatt 
Grada . 



Koos Humbar 
School 



Nur^a ■ . ^ 

$paach Clinician 

Psychologist 

Othar 



C. ASSE^MEMT (Witnin last. two yafrs) - Plaasa attach all available absessosnt rasults 
Araa 



Data 

MoniXT^aar 



0. HEALTH IlirOXKATIOH 

Haarini ^ 

Vision , 

Othar 



Re sults Attashad 
Ves Ho 



E. COMMimiTY RESOURCES SERVING STUDENT - PLEASE LIST AMD DESCRIBE SERVICE. 



r. SST-^ISIOH TO ASSESS: 



Yes 



Ho 



date 



(record thxs (lat<« on student Ueiarral Form) 
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Parent Kotification of Educational Assessment 
Utter #1 



/School) 
'(Address) 



'CDate) 



Pear Parents of 



To make the best plans for your child in school, we would 
like to assess hixo/her* We want to Ieaz«n more about yoiir child. 
Your feeling and thoughts are vmry important to us. The assess- 
ment suggested wi.li be: 

ASSESSMENT 3Y WHOM ' PLACE 



When this assessment is finished, we will let you know. We 
can then revieiw the results and make plans. . 

We would like your consent to begin the assessment. Please 
sign the bcttom of one copy of this letter and return it to school. 
You way keep one copy, if we do not hear from you by : 

CDate) 

we will assuflie that we have yow consent. If you would like us to 
begin sooner, must have this letter signed and returned. 

- We would be happy to discuss this with yo|a. If you have 
questions, please call ■ ' ' • 



Sincerely , 



I a^jree to the educational assessment. 

I do not agree to the educational assessment. 

Please contact me. 



(Parent's signatured U)ate} 
See back. of yellow copy for Parental Right ^ 



(♦30) 



lAlee pareat sign ft retun Tellow - parent copy Pink - school record 

. ' "V--', ■ r ISO ; ., 
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Parent Notification of Individual Educatioiiul Program 
Planning Conference 
Letter #2 



(School) 
CAddress) 



CDate) 



Dear Parents of % 

We would like you to come to a meeting to help us write a 
plan for your child» It will be based on the completed assess- 
ment. We hope you can come to the meeting. 

It will be: 



^ Date and Time Place 



^ If you want to change the time or place » please call me at 
Telephone 

Sincerely. 



/ 

/ 
/ 



See back of yeUow copy fqr temtal Rights^ 



C431) Mite - eclMl eojpy VsUov pamc copy 



181 



-PARENTAL RIGHTS 



As a parent, you have an interest in your child's education. 
The scliool wants you to know about your child's program and 
to help plan for changes in it. These are the things you 
may^ do: 

1. You may aaJc to have a person of your choice on the 
planning team. This person may be d staff member or 

it may be someone who <does not work' for the school, xou / 
mi^t want someone at the conference to help the team 
understand the racial, cultural, or handicapping dif- 
ferences of your child. 

2. You may choose to have an assessment of your child's 
educational needs conducted by other than school personnel 
at your own expense. 

3. You may ask to talk with someone at 'S^Sftool who can 
tioll- you about the assessment and what it showed abqtit 
your child's strengths and needs. 

i|. You may ask to see the school's records about your 
child. You may also ask for copies of the records. 

5. You may- take part in the team meeting when your child's 
educational program is planned. 

6. You may object to the assessment o;r^the educational 
Plan. Check the line on the letter that says- I do 

not agree." The school will th^ contact you to discuss 
the areas of disagreement. If necessary, a conciliation 
. conference will be arranged. The conference will be 

- held at a time and place that is best for both you and 
the school. / . '.. 

- ■ If you attend the conciliation conference , the school 
win not change your child' 3 educationa^l program ^intil 
aigreement is reacha4. If you do not attend the concilia- 

— tion- conference , the school will go ahead with the plan. 



loo 
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Parent Notification of Individual Educa.wicnai Program 

Letter #3 



/School) 
"(Address) 



(Date ) 

\ 



Oea? Paurents of t 

H the Educational Planning Conference held on * 
tJt. dividual Educational Plan was written for ypur child. 

4«^>a8e i«ign one copy of tiiis plan and return it to school*^ 
Tliis wiXl irean thait you are willing to have the school begin using 
i-:. If W6s -lo no v^"^ hear from you by « we will assume 

(Date) 

that we Y iv^ yow consent. If you would like us to begin sooner > 
wc must hxvve tifiiis -fo^^n si&ned- and returned; 

A more detailed plau will be written by your child* s teachers 
afte:5» thd services begin^ You may ask for a meeting to cLlscuss 
the ptan at emy time l;y contacting *t 

• * - 

Sincerely, / 



3oe h\ck yellow? copy for Parental Right ii 



(43a) »lte • eelMol eopy teUov - parent copr 



1S3 



Parent Nol . f icatic 



":«niiination of Special Education Program 
Letter 



(School) 
(Address) 

(Date) 



rear Parents oif » 

The progress of your child in ^ _ 

CName of Service; 
was reviewed on A copy of this review is attachcc- 

CDate; 

We would like your consent to end the service • If yuu have 

any questions, please call ' ' . • 

We wouldl be. happy to talk with you ahout this. 

Please sign this letter and retxirh it to school. If we do 
not hear from you by « we will end the service. 

(Date? 

If this service is ended, there will be a review of tJ-ie 
progress of your child within the next twelve months . 

Sincerely, 



I agree with this plan. 

I do not agree with this plan. 

Please contact me. 

Ti:d«nt's slgnatur-srT 
' CDate) 



See back of yellow copy for Parental Rights 



!;hiee patents sisn ft rectim 



Tellov - parent* copy Pink - tcliool copy 



Date: 4/8/76 



From: Ic 



« TRAINING ATTENDING AND LISTENING SKILLS 

1. During group ilstenlng/ teaching activities:- 

(a) Try Jo "catch" child attft»gdlng (just looking at you or materials) 
at least once the first day. Praise child - "You're being a good lis- 
tener" .... "I like the way (name) Is paying attention." The next 
day, catch the child attending to you at least twice, then three or 
more times oti successive days. Always verbally praise child. 

(b) Cue the child to attend to you or the materials. If she/he Is 
sitting near the front, you can ^ilrect attention with a touch on the 
l>and. Use the child's name - "Tim, I think you'll like this story," 
... "Amy, did you ever see such a big bear?" ... etc. Make a comment 
to the child to encourage Interest wlthdut requiring a response from 
him/her. Gradually introduce simple questions (ones you are sure the 
child can respond to) *- "What ^o you think will happen next?" Or use 
yes/no type questions, provide a choice of responses, etc. Al<^ys 
introduce the question for that child with his/her name to cuti atten* 
tlon. Praise responses liberally. Encourage the child to sit near you 
or near the materials to be used. 

(c) Use eye contact . Frequently look at the child while talking or 
reading, and try to catch him/her looking back. 

2. During free periods, in«'fipendent work, play, etc*: 

(a) Follow the group llscening period by taking a moment to ask the 
child about the prevlou. activity. "Did you like that story?" ... 
"Did you like the way It ended?" ... "Would you like to have a dog 
like Harry?" ... etc. (Something simple but requiring some recollec- - 
tion of the previous activity.) 

(b) If child is working on a worksheet or other academic task, you 
might 'ask him to tell you what he is gol^^g to do - color, cut out, copy, 
etc. , so that she/he becomes more conscious of directions and impor- 
tance of recalling them. Praise efforts to recall directions or 

. story content. Praise attention to taska - "I like the way you^re 
working on your letters." 



CHILD STUDY AXD SERVICE DELIVERY 



I CASE HLE 



STUDENT NAME \ [ \ • 

— . ^, 



School Year 





19_ 19_ 


19_ 19_ 


19_ 19_ 


19_19 


19_ 19_ 


19_1^ 


School 














Grade 














Teacher 














Case. 
. Kanaeer 














Special Services* 
and Specialist. 














Special Services* 
and Specialist 














* Special Services* 
and Specialist 














Special Services* 
and Specialist 














Special Services* 
and Specialise 















^Should only Include special placements (full or part tine) 

Medical Information (for clinical speech use only) 

* Dace Results Comments 



Hear lag Tests: 

Other significant medical history: 



TIME tmm 



\ Uck of / 

Uor ochcrsj^ 



UtOUlRED FORM 

Studftnt Inforvitloo 
Shfl«t 




^-rupll StafMns Koport 
f 10 ichool (cii« file, p> 2) 



39 ichool 
days 



I 

V 



diyt 



Full 
AiieasMnt 






suf 


fing 



(and tviry 2 yiiri 
^ charuftir If apecUl 
airvicti conclnuei) 






Paronc 






Involve 






iient 








Scrvic«i 


leglnl 



I 10ieiM>ol 



I Tew Revlov I (tulce/yetr) 



Parent 
Ihvolvciont 



(3 tleii/yiar) 



Follow 
Thr ough 




12 vonthi 



1 



1Pnrant> 
nvblv(mcnt\ 



•Hefirral and Aiataa- 
ient ForM|(cise fllti 
page 3) 

-SCAtement of **Parene 
RlBhta'* 



•Cue file I pp< li 4-18 

-Scaceient of "Farent 
Rllhti'' 



*Caic file pp. 13-14, 
16-17, 



-*Rpc.«of Fariodlc Revlev 

-Exlitlng lEP (new lEP 
My bt neceaaary) 

-Perent Rpt. foma (e*!,, 
Stfltua Rpc^ Final Stitui 
Rpt.« Team Effort Rpt.) 

-Scaceient of **Parent Rtihti*^ 

-Hew lEP or Prog. Chg. 

-Change of Stacua 

-Statenent of ''Parent Right^ 

•Rpti of Periodic Review 



•Patent Report Foftti 



Ten. of 
Sp. Service! 



-Progran Change 
-Change of StatMe 

-Stacmne of 'tertof:! Rlghte*^ 
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Reason for referrAl 

Comrenta 



Subaeq^aexxt disc^iasloixs u/refarrixie teas 



Decision: 



Bate 



(1 copgr file in ease file) 



ISO 



ERIC 



Ad 



Sttpa 
5 

16 



PAR} r RlCHiTS OF STUDENTS VmO MAY BE K.V*:DI CAPPED 



Ic is very Importanc chac you be aware of and understand chac you have the following 
rights: 

!• To review and receive copies of aU records and other wriccen inforaacion vUich 
the school^ has in the student file. You may request a private conferenct with 
a kxu>wledgeable school employee if you wish to recclve«lnccrpretaclons of the 
assessment procedures, results* or program plan. 

2* To provide information regarding your child's needs, and if spectat education 
service is indicated »to be a member of the team which will 4evelop your child's 
spieclal education program plan. This team conference will be held after the 
educational assessment and you will bo contacted to determine a mucualiy agre«- 
able time and place* 

3* To request that the district consider including on the team additional sCdff« or 
another! person on the team who is a member of the same minority or cultural back** 
ground as your child, or who is knowledgeable concerning the racial* cultural, 
or handicapping differences of your child* 

A, To have an assessment conducted for your child by another person or ag«ncy other 
than the public school* It will be your responsibility t^o arrange for and pay 
the cost of this assessment* 

5. To object to the district 's plan to (assess your child) or (plan for your child>> 
it is nece^ssary that this objection be made in writing within 10 school days 
after you ruiccive this notice.^ Your objectio'* should be mailed or otherwise 
delivered Co the school district* It you do object a conciliation conference 
will be arranged at a mutually agreeable time and place in an effort to resolve . 
all problems* 

6* To an Informal due process hearing, if following the fXna.l conciUarion confer- 
ence» you still cb'ect to the district's plan to assess your child. At both the 
conciliation confexiince and the hearing you have the right cc ba represented by 
counsel or another person of your choosing. \ 

Your child's presen'<; educational program will not be changed as long as ym object 
to the and/or plan In the mann^^r prescribed in number 5* 
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^mitAL AND aTPUCAJIOH ICR SPtClAi wr.'l ttAlWUC; St^VKfS 



for? St»f»» lUiirlne t«l»'^l*iti» £51. CLD, SAVER, dod C uUcal S^jv^Wh ijud Un|ttJ3go»» viDiofl . 'rM»i<n 



In trod wc: c t en and Dtrtfct long : i 

TI Tliiit l(6-pa|« cetcrral and appTicdtlon for» cover* St*;;.! i-i6 of iHn Spt^Ul C'J[iiCi>c i*>o OiM 

Study and S«rvlce t>cUv«ry Sysctta, 
2. U taken ch« caaa from t«aai incant eo rafar (Stap 4) co. Che point* pro^ra^ d««ij|^i« pucrtst 

approval* and child abouc co rac«Cve »paci4l larvicta. 
3v All iCtpa rofar to activity and tXoa chart* found in Chijd Study jod Servlca 0>ff,ltvff»> 

Tola manual should b« carafuUy «tudUd for U) JctatUJ unfoldtn?? oi Spactal EduTTTio^ri^cTi fj 

Study and Sorvtcicr Daltvory $yatao» (2) knovlesigtt of flCH.e«»ary foma it% tbt Syatew* «*jtid 0\ 

addtt tonal inforesacion to aaaitt In aaking th^ %y»t*n vork. 
4- Work down this covar pag« fvhlch you ora nov raadtng) * ranpondjnji to txich Ro«ui^ im 

ordar) as you also raf#r to th« activity flow chant in the <!winii^al 
5, SpacUl circuRstancas aro boond to ^cifA a paga titled ""Spactal Circu«»tar o t ^ ^ ^* ^ 

last page In tha flov chart ntctlon of ^« r^nual) my ba a useful rrf«r«f»vf xi^tr* 'c^^bt. 

If this falls, call tUncnt^ry Special Education (En. ^n^) or Scco«tit*try vr . {:-**c4r,lon 

(Ext. 331). every effort viU b« soadit to atsUt you. 



X. Identifying Xnforiajtion Stuidenc yp, . _^ _ ^ .o^. 

Child** «ao«,,_ ^ SeiK^ ^. J^^*^ 

Addres s ... ' ^Wo«# t^haat^r „, .-^jtii 

Crad e Schoo l Mooe Hoo)» Ko. Tc^- 

roster Child? Ward of State? Olitricc of, Ugal 

/ ' Katurai fatb- i *s f(ai»e Satural, JHothftr*j^ 

Fosr*^ 'Ftothor*& W&ai a f oster *4Jther*» ^-'^^^ ,^ ^ 

Wiso 1* legal guardian? , ^ Ut*l g^rdian addra** ___„^^ 

A* furred by (who first noted probl»-n^) ^ . .. -{ " _ ...... ^ 



lUfc rcAl Stategent (be specinc): What sceexs to b** th« child** xtt^iSU) tot tpecUr €dv<** 
tlon service? 

IV. I ^n 1 1 f tent ton ^ T n 1 1 lal Te^o S ta f f ing , and in f ory>.y Aafte»n.:sfrnt U i* a«*wc«J that «n*»*e 
steps (Steps 1-3) have been «ccos;ptithed bciote co Ydering t.tM% re fart j I <*ee frftuaiiil o'^^gX'*) 
V. T eam Staffing (Step 4) Decision to pur«ue refer -*t (pag« I of thU ftfetial fotss) 

VI, Parent lnvolveB>ent (S'S^j^.J) Perwilsslu*^^ f©f further referral and as^ffnammt {*«?« ^ 
of this fefcrra? Tora} 

Teaw As#esaaen. ' ^*^^,?p» 6^1) — Appropriate ob«erv;itii>ns^ sj?Rcnt« , .^nd ^t He««n«* i:v 

child study teao. Reported x,^ pages 4-12 of thl* reterral fort*. Compiled by c^iie «u?^sv, 

Cla*i»r*>oa Tcnr, /Couns. - S ocial I Wor^irr ^Stu<teat fin* 5pproprioctr> 

,__Prlocipal ^^^Kedlcal t^i^rse) Spec^^S v^s C«d mAl.} 
^Psychologist ]| ^Pare%t (as appfopri^t^) : l^rfttber 

^^^^^ ^^JQ Staffin g (Step 12) — Activities appropriate At {jjsiii utep Include 

1. Assess r revlev and needt. detersiinatu^ri (page 1:3 tht» r^fi^^trai roftfi^l 

2. U-o'el a^d tyne of sorvice n-ecd (page H of thisi refcrrsJ ict^\ 

3. tea»c tek(:.rlctlv« atternatlv* atJteiaent ^page n »>f thi* fcrwrr d fora,^ 

4. tnceri«t> plan — If called for (page X5 oi. chi^^ referral rci;i*j 

5. Individual Educational Plan preparocion fttagcA of cihis i^^^rtal fo*;r 



Three additional pr«>cedurv*5 r<3and out the Cw>ttpl<tc Spec iJhsS^jUiCAi urn CMld Studv imd SecwJiro G^r- 
livery System: (1) Progr^w Piaccfftcnt and Service (Step* 17-T>K. (2) Cvaiuat tore and ?rogra« Chr^gr 
(Steps 20-27). and (3) roUoy*Thri»ugh (Steps 26-51} Th* a;»nu:j] ih^rt* should fe« studiwd and 
followed closely co effect each of the steps invo4ved (bcgto t?ith Step 17), 

•If student only app/^^rs to need Clinical Speech Service CoT^ttn ~ar 1 1 cu 1 I on p r ob i e«7 j"u?ir"t h c 
cover sheet and page* 13 and 14 of this applic^ation need be cowpletedo All other Apeech .und 

language probtenf rcqutr«^ the co«plctioo of oU jv^gcs of this application. 

f Pj£<^ 
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